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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
seme nes 

* news from the front continues to improve. Hach day 

has its record of captures and surrenders, and it is 
evident that the aggressive power of the Boers is well-nigh 
spent. The special correspondent of the Morning Post at 
Pretoria, whose telegrams are always very much to the point, 
ina despatch published on Friday notes that during the past 
week there have been no less than five successful surprises of 
the enemy,—three in the Orange Colony and two in the 
Transvaal. “In each case a number of the enemy were 
killed and an average of twenty prisoners was captured.” 
These operations, he tells us, were greatly facilitated by the 
system of blockhouse posts, “ which has enabled the delivery 
of swift and sudden attacks without warning to the enemy.” 
One of the most successful surprises of this character was one 
undertaken on his own initiative with only fourteen men, from 
a blockhouse near Klerksdorp, by Lieutenant Edwards, of the 
Welsh Regiment. For this rege he has rightly been 
recommended for the Distinguished Service Order. We are 
now some three weeks from the day fixed by Lord Kitchener for 
the cessation of the war under the conditions which have proved 
so beneficial to the burghers,—conditions under which they 
risked nothing in the way of loss of property and in no way 
jeopardised their future position in South Africa. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, we shall see during these three weeks a 

ery rapid attrition of the Boer forces. 


France is in an eestasy of delight, the Czar having agreed to 
pay a visit to President Loubet early in September and to be 
present at the manceuvres, where Frenchmen think he will see a 
hundred and sixty thousand of the finest troops in the world. 
That, itis believed, must bind him to the Alliance, to which La 
Liberté says “ the whole heart of the nation is devoted.” The 
visit, as we have tried to explain elsewhere, is really an event, 
and, as a guarantee of peace, a pleasant one, but it is quite 
curious to see the sense of dependence which the French 
express even in their exultation. That the events of 1870 
should have given a shock to the national self-esteem is 
natural, but one would hardly have expected their doubt in 
their own self-sufficing power to have habe ed over a generation. 
The truth is, we presume, that as has been the case through- 
out French history, the absence of any great leader makes 
them nervous and unhappy. They cast looks even on Colonel 
Marchand, the explorer, who has just been appointed to the 
command of all French troops in China. Leaders, however, 
cannot be made from below. They take the position, or 
inherit it. 





TA) 





According to the latest accounts from Constantinople, the | 





quarrel between M. Constans and the Sultan has become still 
more accentuated. Abd-ul-Hamid, pressed by his fear that 
Anarchists or assassins might enter his capital by the French 
quays, agreed to raise a loan of £4,000,000, repurchase the 
quays, and clear off all other French claims. The Ministry 
of Finance, whose chiefs are unable to pay the salaries of 
officials, remonstrated, and the Sultan recalled his promises to 
M. Constans, who thereupon threatened, if the agreement 
were not fulfilled in twenty-four hours, to haul down his flag. 


55 | ll. Deleassé fully supports M. Constans, and threatens to 
‘6 | release the “ Young Turks” 


in Paris from police supervision; 
but it is not probable, even if relations are broken off, that 
the dispute will develop into a serious crisis. The Sultan, 
who is ill, and who has had recently to deal with a plot in his 
own palace, is frightened at his shadow, and will undoubtedly 
devise some compromise under which he will obtain the quays 
without forcing his Minister of Finance to resign. He is 
personally very rich, and though the Turkish Treasury may 
be overburdened there is always money flowing in. 


The text of the protocol now being “considered” at Sian 
has been telegraphed from China. It consists of twelve 
articles, of which one enumerates the punishments said, but 
not proved, to have been inflicted on the agents of the Empress- 
Regent; a second suspends examinations for five years in 
guilty cities; anda third prohibits the importation of arms 
for two years. Another fixes the indemnity at £67,500,000, 
to be paid in thirty-nine years with interest at 4 per 
cent., the amount being secured on the Customs, the Transit- 
duties, and the Salt-gabelle; and a fifth orders the razing 
of the Taku forts. Another sanctions guards for the 
Legations ; and a seventh concedes armed posts from the sea 
to Pekin. An eighth prohibits membership of any anti-foreign 
society ; a ninth concedes (future) amendments to commercial 
treaties ; and the last one changes the Tsung-li-Yamen into a 
Foreign Office. With the exception of the indemnity the 
stipulations are childish, as there is not one which the Chinese 
Court cannot evade or defeat by refusing to return to Pekin. 
The Court, moreover, has still power to object to any of 
them, and probably would do so but that it is anxious for 
pecuniary reasons to see the troops depart. Why the com- 
plete opening of the Empire to trade was not demanded is 
not explained, but it is understood that some Powers rejected 
the suggestion, and it is probable that Russia, Germany, and 
France still hope for local monopolies, with which such a 
clause would have interfered. 


General André, the French Minister of War, made a 
remarkable speech at Auxonne on Saturday last. He was 
praising the discipline of the Army, and its superiority to 
politics, and told a story in illustration. One of the Pre- 
tenders had recently sent letters of appeal to those “com- 
manders of army corps” upon whom he thought he could 
count, and they forwarded the letters to the Ministry of War. 
One would like to read the replies of the Generals to the 
Pretender before pronouncing upon their discipline, but the 
incident furnishes a curious illustration of the dangers with 
which the Republic has to deal. There is much discussion in 
France as to the name of the Pretender alluded to by General 
André, but to our mind there can be little doubt of his 
identity. Only a King confident in his divine claim, and 
satisfied that the Army was rightfully his, would ask soldiers 
to break their oaths to the Republic. He would not think 
that he was seducing them, but only asking them to repent. 





The reception of the Duke of Cornwall at Cape Town has 
been more than cordial, and bas been shared in by the Dutch. 
One remarkable feature in it was the appearance of more 
than one hundred native chiefs from all parts of South Africa, 
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whose picturesqueness was destroyed by European clothing. 
in which black men always look like valets, but who expressed 
themselves in most loyal terms. The Duke, in veply, was 
perhaps less happy than. usual, merély assuring them “of 
Queen Victoria’s warm heart towards them, which his father 
shared. His speeches, however, to the Colonists have been 
excellent,—warm recognitions of their sacrifices, and hopes 
that in the days to come the only struggle will be to 
promote good government and the wellbeing of the com- 
munity. A shower of decorations has fallen upon the 
Ministers and their supporters, and on the whole the visit 
has done good by bringing home to the Colonists that there 
is a larger world outside South Africa which takes friendly 
cognisance of their loyal conduct. Perhaps the greatest diffi- 
Culty in South Africa is the intensity of the spirit of localism, 
which seems to shut out from British as well as Dutch the 
perception of any world beyond their own horizon. South 
Africa seems to become to its residents the universe. 


The Times published on Thursday a most interesting 
account of the situation in Cuba. Economically, the island is 
beginning to prosper again. There is plenty of work for the 
people, now numbering 1,572,900, the sugar plantations have 
revived, and will in 1902 produce 900,000 tons, 67,000,000 1b. 
of tobacco were grown this year, and the little farmers are 
growing fruit, for which the demand in the Union is un- 
limited. Socially, the great grievance is the badness of the 


police, which does not prevent brigandage in the country dis- | 


tricts, though the towns are orderly, and of the Courts, which 
are described as utterly corrupt. Politically, the people 
assent to the protectorate of the United States, and parties 
are solidifying into two,—the Independents, who wish Cuba to 
be as Chili, and the Annexationists, who would rather the 
island merged itself inthe Union. The latter party is growing, 
and if encouraged at Washington will probably win; but 
there are at least two retarding causes not mentioned by the 
writer in the Times. The sugar-growers of the South dread 
the import of free sugar from Cuba, and the wirepullers do 
not feel confident as to the Cuban vote. 


One of the great difficulties of German military administra- 
tion is to restrain ill-conditioned officers from tyrannising over 
their men. Such officers take dislikes, and as their power is 
practically absolute, the theory of the Service being that an 
order must be obeyed, they can make the lives of the private 
soldiers almost unendurable. Severe edicts on the subject 
have frequently been issued, but we fear, owing to the 
solidarité among officers, they have practically little effect. A 
Captain Krosigk was recently accused by opinion of extreme 
tyranny, and one day he was found murdered. Two men, one 
of them a sergeant named Marten, were suspected and tried, 
but in default of evidence were acquitted. They were, however, 
arrested again, and to the amazement of the Army Marten was 
found guilty and condemned to death. Not only was there no 
frésh evidence against him, but there was ‘no evidence at ai! 
except that during a particular six minutes he might have 
been occupied in killing Captain Krosigk, and that he had 
been tyrannically oppressed by the deceased. The feeling of 
the Court-Martial seems to have been that if an officer could 
be murdered without anybody being hung discipline would 
suffer, and that as Sergeant Marten was the most likely 
person to be guilty he ought to be the sacrifice. As every 
man in Germany either has been or will be a soldier, the 
excitement is very great, and it is possible that the “Supreme 
Court-Martial”? may modify the sentence, but the trial, like 
the Dreyfus case, has diminished the confidence in the justice 
of otticers, on which the discipline of armies rests. 





The Indian Budget was introduced on Friday week and 
was unexpectedly pleasant. In spite of a famine which has 
cost the people £50,000,000 and the Treasury £15,170,000 in 
three years, the surplus for the past year amounted to 
£1,670,000. In salt, excise, customs, post-office, and tele- 
graphs there has been a substantial increase, and in rail- 
ways a gain of £640,000. The alteration of the currency 
standard has been a great success, the profit to the Treasury 
being £3,000,000, which is set apart to form the nucleus 
of a gold fund, and a reserve in gold has been accumu- 
lated of nearly £7,000,000. Nor has the result been 


has risen from 18 rupees to 20, the cultivated area } 

increased from 194,000,000 acres to 217,000,000, while the 
yield of food crops, which in 1880 was 7301b. per acre, was 
in 1900 840 lb. In twenty years the railway mileage has 
advanced from 6,500 to 25,000, yielding a profit to the 
State of £600,000 a year, while irrigation, though not 4 
rapidly pushed on, has still advanced. India, in short, as q 
continent is prosperous, though about 17 per cent. of the 
people are still excessively poor, as they are here too, 
Although in the East prosperity and content do not always 
go together, the people being less desirous of comfort, stij] 
the result is thoroughly creditable to the British capacity for. 
administration, and British caution in interfering with local 
officials. 


Parliament was prorogued on Saturday last. The King’s 
Speech contained nothing of any great importance, except 
the graceful terms in which the King specially thanks the 
Commons for those arrangements in regard to the maintén. 
ance of the honour and dignity of the Crown “which affect 
the state and comfort of my Royal Consort.” The Bill:to 
amend and consolidate the Factory Acts is chosen out by 
the Government for an expression of special satisfaction in 
regard to its passage. The first Session of the new reign 
cantiot be said to have been very satisfactory from the legis. 
lative point of view. It was marked, too, by a peculiarly 
irritating type of obstruction, and by an apparent inability of 
the House of Commons to deal effectively with the evil, 
Still, the Commons did some work, and the sensible and 
businesslike way ia which the Civil List question was 
settled must certainly be put to the credit of the Session, 
The voting of the Supply “remainders ” in classes instead of 
individual votes was also a triumph for common-sensz, It is 
idle to say that through the tyranny of the Executive 
Parliament is in danger of losing its control over the public 
purse. Asa matter of fact the control is as much as ever it 
was in the hands of the Commons, but the danger, ifvany, lies 
not in the action of the Government, but in the growing tolera- 
tion of irrelevant and foolish talk by Parliament. Nothing 
can degrade Parliament but itself. But degradation will and 
must come if the House of Commons is too tired or too lazy 
to stop the chatter of the Parliamentary Bandar-Log. 


On Saturday last just before prorogation there was a short 
discussion in regard to the Volunteers, in which Lord Stanley 
tried to defend what we have always regarded as the weak 
spot in Mr. Brodrick’s Army scheme,—i.c., the attempt to 
“screw up” the Volunteers as regards their period of train- 
ing. We are glad to note, however, that he declared the new 
rules as. regards the Volunteers were not hard-and-fast 
rules, but could and would be modified if necessary. Thess 
general assurances were given ia answer to Sir Howard Vincent, 
who declared, and as we believe, rightly, that it would be un- 
wise “to promulgate schemes for increasing the efliciency of 
the Volunteers which would have a tendency greatly to 
reduce the numbers of the force.” Now it is, of course, easy 
to answer this by saying that it is better to have quality than 
quantity, but we believe that in the present case it is mis- 
leading. What the War Office are just now defining as 
efficiency will not only cut down quantity but also quality, 
because the stringent rules tend to force many men belonging 
to the best class of Volunteers to send in their resignations, 
What is wanted in the Volunteers is not imitation 
Regulars, but as large a number as possible of the best type 
of men who shall obtain as good a training in arms as is come 
patible with their civil employments. If, and when, we are in 
danger the Volunteer regiments can soon be knocked into 
shape. The one thing needful, the one thing on.which the 
War Office should peremptorily insist and accept no com- 
promise, is that Volunteers must become efficient riflemen. 
But this is a form of efficiency which can be got without 
interfering with men’s employments and civil occupations. 
Efficiency in the War Office sense is too apt to mean drill, 
for in truth the War Office as an institution is at heart a 
kind of glorified sergeant. Its outlook in the last resort is 
that of the “N.C.O.” 

Outside politics the event that has excited most popular 


interest in France during the past week has been the great 
international bicycle race from Paris to Brest and back. The 








attained by plunder of the people. Their average income 


winner, who covered the distance—some seven hundred and 
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By wiles -in fifty-two hours, or nineteen hours less than the 
time taken ten years ago, is an ex-chimney sweep of the name 
of Garin, and wore down the favourite, Lesna, who threw 
away a certain victory by forcing the pace during the first 
half of the race. It was, in fact, the old story of the hare 
and the tortoise, as exemplified in a tour de force of unneces- 
sary athleticism. The practical value of the feat is of the 
slightest, discounted as it is by the infinitely greater speed 
attainable by the automobile. Yet it would be unjust to 
withhold a tribute of admiration from the digestive powers 
of the winner, who subsisted on sixty eggs, washed down by 
copious draughts of sugared Vichy water. Success sO dearly 
poughé reconciles one to the passing of athletic pre-eminence 


from the Anglo-Saxon race. 


A full account of the five new Holland submarines which 
are being built at Barrow by Messrs. Vickers Maxim, and will 
in the course of a couple of months be put through their 
trials at Devonport, is given in Tuesday's Westminster 
(Gazette. The five vessels, which will cost £250,000, are each 
63 ft. 4in. long, 11 ft. 9 in. beam, with a displacement when 
submerged of 120 tons, They will each carry a crew of seven 
men, and five torpedoes, and will be able to discharge them in 
every conceivable condition or position. The main engine 
will be of gasoline type for surface propulsion, at a maximum 
speed of nine knots; the main motor will be of electric water- 
proof type, giving a speed of seven knots when submerged. 
According to the same authority, the official trial will consist 
of a surface run of ten knots at seven knots per hour, and a 
submerged run of two knots at seven knots per hour. At the 
end of this submerged run a service torpedo will be dis- 
charged and strike a target 100 ft. long by 16 ft. deep, the 
upper edge being awash and placed at right angles to the 
course. Between the start of the submerged run and the 
discharge of the torpedo the boat will only come to the surface 
three times, for not more than a minute at a time. 


Tuesday's Gazette contains a despatch from Lord 
Kitchener, dated July 9th, giving an account of the progress 
of his operations. As to the new Yeomanry—z.e., the force 
despatched in the spring—he declares that a large number of 
them could not be put in the field when they arrived because 
they could neither ride nor shoot. Some few had to be sent, 
home, including, we believe, a certain number of officers, ** but 
satisfactory progress has been made and is being made, and they 
ave gradually gaining experience in the field.” We believe 
that as far as material went the men of the new Yeomanry, 
though untrained, were sound enough, but the officers, chosen in 
a hurry, were in many cases quite unsuitable for the work. 
The fact that the men could not shoot is a very strong 
argument for the rifle club movement. 





If the country a year | 


ago had been covered with a network of rifle clubs, as it will | 
be in another year’s time, it is safe to say that all the men in | 


question would have been able to shoot moderately well, for 
the man who enlists in war is just the sort of man who joins 
a rifle club in peace time. 


In dealing with the continued resistance of the Boers, 
whom Lord Kitchener estimated to number in the first 
week in July thirteen thousand five hundred, his actual 
words are worth quoting in full. The prolongation of the 
war he describes as ‘an insensate resistance, which some may 
consider patriotic, but which has, in my opinion, long since 
forfeited such a designation and become an unjustifiable pro- 
longation of the sufferings of women and children. Such 
continuance of hostilities, causing so much devastation of the 
country and distress to their own families, is due to the 
ighorant arrogance of leaders, who, though originally opposed 
to the war, are unwilling now to submit to what they foresaw 
would be its inevitable consequences. The Boer party who 
declared war have quitted the field and are now urging those 
whom they deserted to continue a useless struggle by giving 
lying assurances to the ignorant burghers of outside assist- 
ance, and by raising absurdly deceitful hopes that Great 
Britain has not sufficient endurance to see the matter 





| great, they must be kept in office, and kept there in the enjoy- 
* { ment of the utmost stability of tenure, till the war is over. 
through.” We agree that the resistance is insensate, that it is | 


they did not take up arms lightly they are now loth to lay 
them down is no doubt to be greatly regretted, but it is-to 
their credit, not the reverse. 





We are delighted to chronicle the fact that Mr. Rose-Innes 
and Mr. Solomon, two of the ablest and soundest of South 
African statesmen, have received the K.0.M.G., for no men 
deserve better of the Empire. Mr. Rose-Innes, to speak of him 
once more without his title, has never wavered in his sane and 
honourable Imperialism. A weaker man would many times 
during the last ten years in South Africa have yielded to the 
temptation to be drawn into the orbits of one or other of the 
Cape factions. He, however, to his infinite credit, showed 
that a man could remain an Imperialist without being a 
Rhodesian, could adopt a reasonable and liberal standpoint 
as regards the Dutch without becoming a creature of the 
Bond, and, lastly, could take a humane view of the native 
question without being a sentimental “negrophilist.” 


A leading article in Friday’s Times draws attention to the 
fact that a more hopeful feeling is growing up in regard to 
the prospects of trade, and that the feeling of depression 
which his undoubtedly prevailed during the past three or four 
months is tending to pass away. Not only are the iron and 
steel industries doing well, but the return of “ paid clearing” 
of the London banks shows an increase which, even making 
allowances for the effect on the money market by the issue of 
new Consols, is a very satisfactory indication. The railway 
traffic returns also support a fairly optimistic view of the 
situation. In a word, the Times argues, and, we 
think, on solid grounds, that the progress of the con- 
traction inevitable after a period of great commercial 
activity such as was witnessed in the closing years of 
the century just completed has been remarkably slow. A 
eharp reaction was to be expected, but it has not taken place: 
Another interesting point is made by the Times in regard to 
the fall in the price of coal. This indicates a certain depres- 
sion in the coal trade, of course, but it is a source of strength 
to every other industry. But though we agree that the com- 
mercial outlook is satisfactory at present, it would be a 
mistake to ignore that there are also rocks ahead. Ifthe Steel 
strike, as it conceivably may, seriously affects American. trade, 
we shall suffer sympathetically, while -if, as seems more than 
probable, there is something like a commercial crisis in 
Germany, or, at any rate, a great wave of industrial depres- 
sion, we are bound to bear our share of the burden. 


We are informed that a leaflet is being circulated in the 
Andover division of Hampshire where the present by-elec- 
tion contest is proceeding, entitled “Our Tory Government 
Described by its Friends,” which contains some extremely mis- 
leading quotations from the Spectator, criticising the action of 
the present Government in certain particulars. The leaflet isa 
good example of how to produce by partial quotation an 
entirely misleading result. The Hampshire electors are care- 
fully not informed that the quotations are made from an 
article which was headed “The Duty of the Unionist Party,’ 
and that the whole point of that article was to urge upon the 
country in general, and Unionists in particular, the paramount 
and imperative importance of supporting the present Govern- 
ment. Weadmitted that there were many thiugsin the record 
of the present Government to be regretted, but we urged 
that nevertheless patriotic Unionists had only one course 
open to them,—ze., to support the present Government. 
This leaflet only quotes the criticism, and omits to add after 
our criticism,—‘‘at present the one and essential duty of 
all Unionists is to support the Government, and to give them 
a strength and stability which shall be beyond all question.” 
We went on to point out that if the Unionists were weak, the 
Liberals were infinitely weaker, but added :—* If the Liberals 
were as strong as they are weak, and if they could provide to. 
mozrow a sound alternative government, we should say, as we 
say now: ‘Be the failings of the present Government never so 


.39 


What are we to say of a cause and a candidate which have 


maintained by the better kind of burghers (?.c., those who were | 1, [ye supported by the methods involved in the produciion 


not originally inflamed by a mad ambition), and that the real 
authors of the war now encourage and inspire it from a safe 
distance, but we cannot help admiring the tenacity, useless 
as itis, of the men who are still in the field. That though 





of the leaflet in question ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 948. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BOERS AND THE NATIVES. 


I ew Mr. Lincoln’s Second Inaugural—perhaps the most 
soul-shaking piece of oratory in the English language 
—occurs a memorable passage in regard to the continua- 
tion of the war. Mr. Lincoln speaks with passionate earnest- 
ness of his desire “that the scourge of war may speedily 
pass away”; but then, like some inspired prophet of the 
Hebrews, he dwells on the treatment of the negroes by the 
Southerners, and declares that it may be that it is God’s 
will that the war shall continue “until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn by 
the sword.” As one reads Mrs. Heckford’s letter to the 
Times of Monday dealing with the treatment of the 
Kaffirs by the Boers, it is impossible to prevent the words 
recurring tothe mind. We all long for the war to cease; we 
are all.moved by the long agony of the Boer race ; we are all 
touched by the steadfastness and persistence with which the 
Boers maintain their cause, though they are now but hunted 
bands of desperate men with their homes broken up, able 
still, no doubt, to inflict great damage on their enemies, but 
incapable of ever recovering their cherished independence. 
But when we think of the forays of the Boers on the 
Kaffirs, the hunt for children who were to be virtually 
enslaved, of babies thrown back into the burning kraals, 
and of all the countless cruelties practised by the men who 
ruled by the lash, and who deliberately used the sjambok 
te strike terror into the hearts of the natives, we wonder 
with Mr. Lincoln whether the war must not go on “ until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn by the sword.” 

No doubt we shall at once be told by the advocates of 
the Boers, who seem to hold that the Boers can do no 
wrong, or if they do that it can instantly be wiped out by 
quoting some misdeed of the British, that the record of 
the British in regard to the natives is also stained 
with blood, and that they too are responsible for 
great cruelties to the natives. We shall, that is, have 
the misdeeds of the British in South Africa—and we 
do not deny that they are many and great—thrown 
in our face as a palliation for the Boers, and as a ground 
for not speaking out in regard ‘to the atrocities com- 
mitted in the Transvaal. Let us say at once that we abso- 
lutely refuse to admit that two wrongs can ever make aright, 
or that cruelties committed by men of British birth can alter 
our judgment of the Boers. Even if the British were as 
culpable as the Boers, the Boer atrocities must be con- 
demned. How are we ever to progress in our treatment 
of the natives if one wrong is always to be excused and 
condoned by the quotation of another? But, as a matter 
of fact, British cruelties differ fundamentally from those 
practised by the Boers. Under the Imperial British rule the 
efforts of the State have always been directed towards the 
protection of the blacks from cruelty and oppression. The 
only exception was the careless and disordered govern- 
ment of the Chartered Company at the beginning of its rule, 
but even then the Company officially did not lean towards 

cruelty, or intend to permit it being practised, and the ill- 

treatment when discovered was stopped by the Imperial 

Government taking over the protection of the natives. The 

British Government in South Africa has not only never 

sanctioned cruelty, but has done its best to prevent it, and 

the publicopinion of the better part of the Britishinhabitants 
of South Africa has always been against the ill-treatment of 
the Kaffirs. In the case of the Boers, and especially of the 

Transvaal, the State has not only connived at, but has 

actually sanctioned by its laws and its administration the 

infliction of cruelty on the natives. It was the same with 
public opinion in the Transvaal. The better class of 
people in the Transvaal—just like the better Southern 

lanters in this respect—-though they may not have 
actually inflicted cruelties themselves on the natives, were 
solid with the rest of the community in the belief 
that it was needful to keep the natives in their place 
by the use of the sjambok. Public opinion in the 

Transvaal, that is, was not against cruelty. In a word, 

while in British South Africa cruelty to the natives came 

from individual callousness or from Government care- 
lessness, in the Transvaal cruelty to the Kaflir was erected 
into a system. In the letter written by Mrs. Heckford to 


ein 
number of examples of the attitude of the Boers towards. 
the natives is given. We cannot, of course, take respongj. 
bility for the correctness of all Mrs. Heckford’s allegations, 
for we have no first-hand knowledge of the facts, but 
it will, we believe, be admitted by all South Africans that 
Mrs. Heckford bears the highest- character, not only for 
ability, but for veracity, and we ourselves have no doubt 
as tothe general truth of her letter. Here is Mrs. Heckford’s 
account—she speaks as “‘an old resident in the country 
districts of the Transvaal”—of the Pass Laws and the 

ay they were worked :—‘“ Any white person meeting g 
Kaffr walking quietly through the country outside a 
Kaffir location had the right of stopping him and demand. 
ing his pass. If he had none, or if, having one, it was not 
in order, or if he had diverged somewhat from the usual 
path leading to the place specified on the pass, or if he 
could not assure his detainer that he was on the estate of 
some white person in whose employ he was, or if he werg 
not carrying with him a portion of the gear for yoking 
and driving oxen, and could not name his employer, 
then that white person could flog him, and if he 
had a pass texr it up.” Mrs. Heckford goes on to givo 
an account of the way in which the Boers conducted 
a war raid of which she was a witness. She then tells, 
not from her own knowledge, but on the authority of Mr, 
George Rex, some stories of Boer cruelty committed by a 
commando under the control of ex-President Kruger so 
atrocious that we hesitate to quote them. We shall con- 
tent ourselves by referring our readers to Mrs. Heckford’s 
letter, where the stories are set forth at length, 
including the hideous allegation that Mr. Kruger ordered 
Kaffir babies to be thrown back into a burning kaal. 
Mrs. Heckford ends her letter by an account of how she 
once tried to intervene to help a Kaffir whom she knew to 
have been ill, but who had been accused of breaking his 
agvreement with his master. The Boer official —the 
assistant veld cornet—said to her :—“I should not have 
punished him severely had you not had the bad taste to 
interfere on behalf of a Kaffir; but because you have I 
shall punish him with the utmost rigour the law allows.” 
Mrs. Heckford adds :—‘ And as I mounted my horse the 
Kattir was dragged to the pole of a waggon, stripped, bent 
over it, andas I rode away I heard the strokes of the lash 
and his screams. Two Boer women were sitting close to 
him sipping coffee.” 


As we have said, we do not doubt that there have been 
eases of cruelty and oppression by Englishmen, or that 
during the war there have been instances of the flogging of 
natives by orderof British oilicers. Wedo not desire to justify 
these floggings, but at any rate they have been done under 
the strict military discipline to which the drivers submit’ 
themselves for pay. They have also taken place, not in 
peace, but in the atmosphere of war, and when the need 
to get on with a convoy on a march may have been so 
imperative as to justify harshness to insubordinate 
men in military service, who could be punished for 
serious breaches of discipline in no other way. Between 
flogging under military constraint and flogging in peace 
there is a world of difference. But we do not 
wish to say more in anticipation of the tu qguoque 
on which the Pro-Boer so often relies. What we 
are concerned with is the question of how the British 
element in South Africa, when the final defeat of the Boers 
has been accomplished, is to be kept from falling into the 
Boer attitude in regard to the natives,—the attitude which 
made the Boers jealous even of the Christianising of the 
natives, which prevented them admitting till quite recently 
the possibility of natives contracting marriages, which 
kept education from them when possible, and which 
considered that the only way to control a Kaflir was to 
flog him. Unfortunately such an attitude of mind is very 
catching. We know how easily Northerners who went 
South in the days before the war adopted the Southern 
feeling towards negroes, and no one who has studied the 
subject can fail to note the tendency of Englishmen who 
lived in the Transvaal before the war to declare that 
“at any rate, the Boers knew the proper way to deal 
with the blacks.” Nothing is more contagious than the 
cruelty which a dominant race is apt to deal out to an 
inferior race. But if the British element were to yield to 
the contagion of a bad example South Africa is doomed. 
No race can escape demoralisation which adopts the 
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said, “the curse of the slave is on the Boer,” and we may 

be sure that if we adopt the Boer attitude it will fall as 
heavily on us. The Boer virtually enslaved the native, 
and in the cruel process of that enslavement he lost 
his own moral qualities, and lowered himself to the 
slave's level. The cruelty, the cunning, the contempt for 
truth shown by the Boer, are all vices that he has acquired 
from his treatment of the native. Ifwe are to have a free 
and healthy moral atmosphere: in South Africa, and if 
South Africa, as part of the British Empire, is to be in 
the hands of worthy and efficient white men—if, in a 
word, British South Africa is to continue—South Africans 
must put away as something utterly despicable and 
degrading the Boer attitude towards the native. We 
do not write as ‘‘ negrophilists,”’ for we have no illusions 
as to the equality of the negro, and we do not desire that 
the black man should be treated as a white man or receive 
political power. Save under very exceptional circum- 
stances, we would not give the man of colour a vote. 
We desire, that is, to keep political power wholly in the 
hands of the white men, and to keep the black and 
white races as far as possible apart. Social mixture 
and the cant of equality can do nothing but harm. 
But the white man’s power must be wielded as a trust, 
and not as a material privilege, and the white man must 
yegard it as his duty to shelter and protect the black man 
from cruelty and oppression. The natives must be treated 
as the wards of the State. We do not insist upon this 
merely because we are anxious as to the fate of the black 
man, but chiefly because we are deeply concerned for 
the future of the white man. The white man in 
presence of the black can only save himself and his kin 
from the most subtle moral deterioration if he keeps up 
the highest standard of humanity in his dealings with the 
inferior race. If he once gives way to the domination of 
cruelty, and rules as an arbitrary owner and not as a 
trustee, the ultimate fate of the white man is sealed. He 
must be no sentimentalist and no phrase-monger in 
dealing with the black, but he must never give way to the 
fatal dram-drinking of arbitrariness and cruelty. 





PARTY FUNDS. 


“NTO case: please abuse plaintiff's attorney.” That 
LN well-worn story of the barrister’s instructions has 
been strikingly illustrated by the way in which the Opposi- 
tion Press his received our comments upon the relations 
between Mr. Rhodes and the Liberal party. Our critics 
have said little or nothing about the true merits of the 
question, but have contented themselves with general in- 
vective against ourselves. We cannot profess to be greatly 
moved by these attacks, and we certainly do not intend to 
be deflected from the true points at issue by noticing 
them, or to wander off into a discussion whether our 
original words summarising the effect of Mr. Boyd’s 
allegations were too strong. It is, of course, possible that 
when the correspondence is published in full it may be 
shown that we should have chosen other and different 
words to describe the transaction. If so we shall not 
hesitate to make whatever qualifications are right and 
necessary, for we do not hold, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman appears to do, that if vou have used language 
that proves to be too strong you have no need to 
withdraw or to modify it. But as we have said, the ques- 
tion of the strength of our language is not the real issue, 
though it may be very convenient for the Liberal Press to 
pretend that it is. What is really of importance in the 
whole matter, and is the point about which we care, 
and care greatly, is the general question of party funds 
and their proper conduct and management, That is a 
matter which we believe to be of the profoundest and 
most, vital importance. If we can do anything to 
clear men’s mind on the subject, and to make party 
managers on both sides more careful and more keenly 
scrupulous in the future in this respect, we shall feel amply 
compensated for all the vituperation—most of it, we 
admit, due far more to muddleheadedness than to any- 
thng approaching malignity—with which we have been 
assailed. 
_ As we have pointed out repeatedly in these columns 
m regard to other issues, party politicians cannot he too 
careful and too minutely solicitous in all that concerns 














questions of money. It is not enough for them to know that 
personally they have clean hands and pure motives. They 
must keep clear of the possibility of any sort of financial 
entanglement, real or even only apparent. So with the 
management of party funds the utmost discretion is 
required. Central party funds are, it is asserted, absolutely 
necessary for the carrying out of the party system, and 
we are willing for the moment to accept that assertion, 
though personally we are inclined to think that the need 
is a good deal exaggerated. We merely demand that such 
funds should be managed in such a way as to keep the 
party free from dangerous external influences and damaging 
entanglements. If not, and if the party funds are to be 
open purses into which any millionaire who chooses is to 
be allowed to pour his money, exacting at the same time 
terms and conditions, we shall run the greatest possible 
danger of having our parties, and so our polities, con- 
trolled by men of wealth who stand outside the party 
system, but who, as their ambitions or their interests 
prompt, use the power of the purse to sway parties now 
one way and now the other. [t is said that already in 
America the great millionaires, who seldom profess to be 
regular party men, and who certainly never take an open and 
active share in party politics, nevertheless give large sums to 
the campaign funds with the intention of having their say 
as to the party policy. This is a danger which we firmly 
believe threatens this country, and which can only be 
averted by making the party managers feel that they must 
be very careful not to accept cheques from persons who 
are not regular and recognised members of their party, 
and who attempt to make such external subscriptions 
conditional. : 

In our view, the question in the case of the accept- 
ance of Mr. Rhodes’s subscription turns largely upon 
whether he was or was not in 1892 a regular and recog- 
nised member of the Liberal party. If he was a regular 
party man, then Mr. Schnadhorst might presumably 
accept from him a donation to the party funds without 
misgiving and in the usual way. But can any reasonable 
person say that Mr. Rhodes was then, any more than he is 
now, a member of the Liberal party? The test of a party 
man is the answer to the ¢uestion,—Does he follow the 
party leader? But at that time—ie., in 1892—who 
answered to this description’ There can only be. one 
answer,—Mr. Gladstone. At that time Mr. Gladstone 
was in the plenitude of his power, and every Liberal 
professed to follow him. Can it possibly be contended 
that Mr. Rhodes was a follower of Mr. Gladstone? He 
was no more a follower of Mr. Gladstone than he was of 
Mr. Morley or of Sir William Harcourt, or of any other 
Little Englander. He might conceivably have been 
willing to be regarded 2s a follower of Lord Rosebery, but 
Lord Rosebery was then a perfectly loyal follower of 
Mr. Gladstone, and to follow Lord Rosebery meant there- 
fore to follow Mr. Gladstone. But in truth the contention 
that Mr. Rhodes was in 1892 a regular party man and a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone is ridiculous. He no doubt 
had given a cheque of £10,000 to Mr. Parnell on 
conditions, and for all we know he may have described 
himself as a man of liberal ideas, but in the party sense a 
Liberal and follower of Mr. Gladstone he was not. What 
he was known to the world as in 1892 was a great 
capitalist, a fervent and uncompromising Imperialist, a 
despiser of party distinctions, a Colonial Premier, the 
real head of the Chartered Company, and the donor of 
£10,000 to the Parnellite funds. Ot course, if it appears 
from the correspondence that Mr. Rhodes told Mr. 
Schnadhorst that he had come to the conclusion that the 
Liberal party was after all the party to which a man of 
his views ought to belong, and that henceforth he desired 
to be regarded as a member of the Liberal party, and wished 
definitely to join that body, we agree that the Liberal 
managers could not be expected to refuse their new recruit - 
and his cheque. But we shall be very much surprised if 
Mr. Rhodes thus entered the Liberal party in 1892. What 
we expect happened was that Mr. Rhodes offered his sub- 
scription on condition that he was assured that the Liberals 
if they came in would not leave Egypt, and that nothing 
was said as to his joining the party. 

We cannot better summarise what we believe to be the 
sound and true view of the whole question than by quoting 
from an admirably sane and judicious leader in last Satur- 
day’s Morning Post. It declares that the obvious moral to be 
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drawn from the whole controversy is “that-donations to 
party funds cannot be accepted with impunity from 
rsons who do not belong to the party. We should 
ike to add that such a gift should not be accepted 
unless the object and reason of the gift is fully 
understood and approved by the party as a whole, or, 
at least, by those responsible for the policy of the party.” 
Curiously enough, the Manchester Guardian in its leader 
of last Saturday carries this principle even farther. 
“The one principle,” it says, “ above all others which must 
regulate the acceptance of subscriptions to party funds is 
that such subscriptions must be absolutely free from any- 
thing of the nature of a bargain. By this we do not 
mean only an express stipulation. We mean that a man 
offering a subscription has no business to ask any ques- 
tions about the future policy of the party, and that if he 
asks such questions, implying that the gift depends on 
the answer, correspondence with him should at once be 
closed. It is extremely difficult to believe that any 
responsible Liberal in 1892 can have violated this rule of 
conduct. Should it prove to be so, the party will have an 
account to settle with the delinquent.” Our only objection 
to this view is that we consider that a bond-fide member 
of a party, before renewing a previous subscription which 
proves him to be a member of the party, has a right 
to inquire as to the views of the party on a particular point. 
Taken generally, however, both these criticisms strike us 
as excellent. Their general tenor is endorsed by the 
Western Morning News (August 19th), which makes the best 
possible use of the incident by pointing to the real and 
obvious danger that lies in the loose treatment of party 
funds. “Imperialists,’ it says, “should be the last to 
complain of the retention of Egypt, but when one 
millionaire gives money to the party fund on condition 
that his policy shall prevail, and writes to the wire-pullers 
to insist upon his bargain when he thinks it in danger, 
and a company promoter offers a similar sum for a title 
which he did not get, it is about time that there should be 
a clear understanding as to the grounds on which contribu- 
tions to the party fund are received. What guarantee is 
there that in future some millionaire will not enrich a party 
on condition that a dangerous policy is carried out before the 
public have time to stop it’” The last sentence, which we 
evs ventured to place in italics, contains with admirable 
force and clearness the gist of the whole matter. It is, as 
we have said, for this very reason that we have taken the 
niatter up so warmly, and when the public in general on 
both sides realise the true point at issue they will, we 
believe, agree absolutely with our contentions. 

We are specially glad that the Western Morning News 
has included in its strictures the matter of the contribution 
of a notorious company promoter to the Unionist funds. 
The incident has been most absurdly thrown in our face as 
if it somehow affected the present controversy. We believe, 
as a matter of fact, that the cheque sent by Mr. Hooley to 
the Unionist party funds was returned, but our readers: may 
be assured that in any matter of this kind we shall be willing 
to condemn the Unionist party no less strongly than we 
condemned their opponents. Naturally we are more, 
not less, anxious that our own party should maintain 
the highest possible standard in this matter. For example, 
if it can be shown that the Unionist party funds accepted 
a contribution from Mr. Rhodes after he had given the 
£10,000 to Mr. Parnell, we should not hesitate to 
denounce such acceptance as disgraceful. But we do 
not for a moment believe that any transaction of 
the kind has ever occurred, and we merely take 
this illustration to show that we have raised the whole 
question in no narrow party spint, but as a matter 
of vital public interest. As we have said, what we desire 
to see is a clear and definite understanding as to the con- 
ditions under which the managers of party funds may 
accept contributions. Once loose and flabby ideas are 
allowed to prevail in the matter we shall find our politics 
and our party system at the mercy of the men with the 
long purses, who prefer, as they say, to stand outside and 
above party. 

A friendly correspondent congratulates us on our 
determination to have “a clean up,” as he expresses it, on 
the whole question of contributions and contributors to 
party funds. We gladly accept his phrase. What we 
want and mean to do our best to obtain, is to see “a clean 
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THE CZAR AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


Baas State visit of the Czar to President Loubet 

during the grand reviews of September, which 

appears to have been finally arranged, is an event. of 
some importance. It shows, and is intended to show, to 
Russia, to France, and to the world at large at least twp 
things which have a direct and material influence on th, 
public affairs of Europe. The first is that the Dy| 
Alliance, which is for the present the keystone of the inter. 
national system, is cordially approved by the Czar, and jg 
intended to continue for the remainder of a reign which 
may be a long one. He at least is not meditating its 
abandonment or its supersession. That Alliance tends 
directly to preserve the peace of Europe. It compels 
Germany and Austria to hold together lest either shoula 
singly be overwhelmed ; it drives the German Emperor to 
employ his restless activity and his somewhat dreamy, 
though considerable, intelligence on colonial projects rather 
than on European combinations ; and it restrains Frangs 
from indulging ina sudden outburst such as has repeatedly 
earned for her the reputation of being the true disturber 
of Europe. While the two Alliances last the stakes arg 
too big even for gamblers, and we see no proof that 
gamblers are ruling anywhere. France cannot, or at all 

events will not, move without the consent of her ally, and 
the Czar, who is devoted to peace, will not, except on the 
gravest provocation, grant that consent. The blow to the 
war party, which exists in Russia, in France, and in 
Germany—as it must exist in all countries in which the 
Army is the supreme career—is therefore both direct and 
severe, and may be hailed with gladness by ail Europ, 
which has completed its defensive preparations, and needs 
a long period of peace and accumulation in order to 
lighten a burden which it is equally unable to bear or to 
remove. The man with a thousand a vear can pay an 
insurance that would overburden a man with only 
five hundred. A great war, apart altogether from the 
tremendous political results it might involve, would im. 
poverish Europe to an unbearable degree, perhaps leave 
its masses determined to try mad experiments in the 
redistribution of wealth. Our masses in 1816 only talked 
of the necessity of “ tapping the bloated fundholders,” but 
wilder plans than that are among the dreams of the abler 
Socialists, and society, once ruined or hungry, might be 
divided between Collectivists and Individualists as bitterly 
hostile to each other as were ever the Orthodox and the 
Reformers. The visit, too, will probably be followed bya 
further outflow of French capital into Russia, which, 
though it is watched with jealousy both in Germany and 
Great Britain, is really a security for both. Tt is poor 
and peasant Russia, not Russia contented and full of 
industrial progress, which Europe has to dread. Russian 
Ministers may be both despotic and unscrupulous, but 
they will no more cause an economic convulsion in Russia, 
except for the gravest reason, than British Ministers 
would. We can see, as far as general politics are con- 
cerned, nothing but good in the visit, and only hope that 
its accompanying displays will be magnificent enongh to 
attract the attention of classes which usually watch diplo- 
matists as they watch the stars, without an idea of their 
use or the laws by which they are controlled. 

The second thing which the visit will show is that the 
Czar is not hostile either to the existing Constitution of 
France or to those who govern under it. It has been the 
constant desire of the Nationalists to spread among the 
people, and especially among the soldiers, an impression 
that the Czar, as Monarch and as Prince of old descent, 
dislikes the Republic, and especially dislikes its present ad- 
ministraters, who are so cordially Republican, and that con- 
sequently the Alliance is not secure. That suggestion, 
chiming in as it does with many preconceptions, both social 
and political, has, we believe, serious political effect, espect- 
ally in feeding the hopes of Pretenders, and this visit will help 
in no indirect way to dissipate it. The Czar would not 
specially honour the head of a Republic which he expected 
in a day or two to see in ruins, or a Republic with 


| Anarchists at'its head. He, at least, must be expecting 


the Republic to last, and must reckon M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau and his colleagues among his decent acquaint. 
ance. As a matter of fact, we believe the Nationalist 
theory was always an illusion. Great Sovereigns make 





up” on the whole subject. 
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iittle concerned with the sources of their allies’ power as 
Richelieu was with the creed of his foreign friends, or the 
an Emperor is with the character of the Turk. 
Nicholas II. is the stout defender of the Orthodox Church, 
and really believes its teaching, but as a Sovereign he will 
embrace an agnostic President or a pagan Mikado with 
equal readiness and fervour. Moreover, the dislike of 
dyaasts is not for Republics, but for mushroom dynasties. 
{he Republic is to them an alternative and respectable 
mode of government; the new dynasts are pretenders 
claiming equality with themselves... It would never have 
occurred to Nicholas I. to affront a President, say Mr. 
Lincoln, on a question of etiquette, but it did occur to him 
to address Napoleon III. as ‘‘ my friend ” instead of “my 
brother,’ and he lost Sebastopol in consequence. Still, 
the fallacy has a considerable effect in France, and it 
will be dispersed by the visit. The Czar is the 
most polished of Sovereigns; he will say precisely 
the polite things that will charm his hosts, and every 
Frenchman will read them with a feeling that “the 
greatest of autocracies”’ recognises an equal in “the 
greatest of Republics.” Queen Victoria’s kiss did much to 
solidify the throne of Napoleon III, and the pretty 
speeches of Nicholas If. will do much to solidify the third 
French Republic. The weak point of that Republic is 
that it does not quite satisfy the Gallic passion for playing 
a grand, and, above all, a conspicuous, role among the 
nations of the world. Frenchmen wish to be seen, to be 
flattered, to be important, and they fancy that Hurope, 
because they are Republican, looks on them askance, if 
not with scorn. They have the feeling, strange among a 
people with such a history, that it is not enough to be 
great, or powerful, or well governed if their neighbours 
are not always looking after them with mouths agape at 
their splendour. Quiet and dulness are to them the 
same. ‘The visit of the Czar, who strikes them as the 
frst among Monarchs, wiil at all events alleviate that 
pain, and as France has never enjoyed a more sensible or 
upright Government, will so far work to her good, and, we 
may add, help to reconcile her to a policy of peace. 

But it may be asked,—Is there not danger that the Czar 
and the President, once in a room together, may agree 
tosome plan which the rest of the world, and especially 
England, may view with disfavour or alarm ? 
answer is that they are not both autocrats who can 
fully and in secret pledge their States; and that if they 
were their conversation could not increase the resources 
at their disposal. If Russia and France like to plot 
together, there is nothing to prevent their doing it, even if 


M. Delcassé is at Paris and Nicholas IT. at St. Petersburg. | 


The fear produced by secrecy is usually an exaggerated fear. 


The } 





M. Delcass¢, if he wishes to plot, could have plotted when 


at St. Petersburg face to face with the Czar just as well as 
he can in Paris in the same position. 
done the great men of the world must set many others in 
motion, and when the others begin to move the object of 
their movement canalmost always be detected. In thepresent, 
instance, we know that the Czar by policy, by cireum- 
stances, and by temperament is inclined to peace, and that 
M. Loubet, like every other Republican, would witness the 
rise of a victorious soldier with a feeling that his ideal for 
his country had been suddenly brought to naught. We 


can see, therefore, no ground for apprehension, either for | 
Germany or England, in the meeting of two such men, or ; 


any reason for believing that they will postpone the 
general advantage of their States to any secret design. 
They wish to honour each -other, and it is a curious 
symptom of the suspiciousness prevailing in Europe that 
they should be misapprehended, even by the _halt- 
informed. 
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QI OME of our readers may be aware of an incident in the | 


\2 Chinese muddle which, odd and picturesque as it 
was, attracted little attention in Europe. 
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some Minister of his, saw an opportunity, and advised the 
Sultan to help the Allies by sending a Mission to dissuade 
the Mussulmans from resisting Europe. His Majesty 
was to pose as the friend of the Chinese Emperor, and to 
exert his authority as Khalif over his co-religionists on 
his behalf. Ald-ul-Hamid, who is possessed with the idea 
that his claim to the Khalifate is the foundation of ‘his 
power, leaped at the idea, and immediately despatched 
Enver Pasha, not to Kansu vii India and Nepaul, but to 
Shanghai, where they know about as much of Mahom- 
medans as they do of the Mennonites in Baden. Arrived 
in Shanghai, the Pasha discovered with amazement, first, 
that China, which to him was as Patagonia, is a civilised 
country, with great cities and well-dressed people; 
secondly, that the Mussuimans of the Empire outside 
Kanu might be recorded like Episcopalians in Scotland 
in a Survey map; and thirdly, that such as there are 
neither recognise nor care about the Khalif’s claims. 
Completely disenchanted, he returned home, bearing to 
Turkey, as the North China Herald thinks, only the know- 
ledge that China is a great place, but bearing also, it may 
be, advice to make of it an object of missionary effort in 
the interest of Islam. 

So far the incident is merely a bit of curious evidence 
as to the way in which the world is getting locked together, 
so that the smallest movement affects myriads of whom 
the mover never heard ; but a correspondent of the Times 
who signs himself. “ Far East” says there was another 
idea behind the Mission. The Turkish Envoy, he suggests, 
if the Mission had succeeded, would have asked, in reward 
of a grave service rendered to the Manchu dynasty, for 
“concessions” on the Yangtse, and would have handed 
them over, either in usufruct or property, to the Germans, 
who suggested his Mission. He gives no evidence for the 
strange storv, but he evidently believes it, and there is 
nothing in it inherently improbable. Half the foreign 
despatches now written on the Continent have for 
object some gain in cash or promises to pay. The very 
worst symptom in the present diplomacy of Europe is the 
disposition to convert power into money,—not in the way 
of bribes, as so often occurred in the beginning of the 
century, but in the way of advantages for rich speculators. 
The governing men perceive clearly, and we dare say with 
sufficient accuracy, that the best protection against discon- 
tent among the masses is an increase of trade, and 
knowing little of trade, or so many of them would 
not be mad Protectionists, they are inclined to grasp 
at anything which promises future profit, and especially 
profit from monopoly. [f half-a-dozen contractors 
er two or three zompanies grow rich under diplo- 
matic protection, Ambassadors believe they have done 
great things for the community. They strive, there- 
fore, not for liberty of trade, which would slowly enrich 
everybody, but for “ concessions,’ permission to build a 
railway, or exploit a mine, or open a quay, and, we greatly 
fear, press their demands not infrequently with something 
like violence. They make submission to such demands a 
test of friendship, and sometimes carry sordid squabbles 
with the Government concerned or with other diplomatists 
to a point at which they become grave political differences. 
This has happened repeatedly in China, and two or three 
times in Persia, and it is happening now in Turkey, where 
M. Constans and the Sultan stand almost at daggers drawn 
over a concession of the right to build and use some quays. 
Ships of war are actually moving over this quarrel, and 
the telegraph wires are loaded with talk of ultimatums and 
friendly mediations. The peace of Europe and the general 
tranquillity of international lite are constantly threatened 
by disputes over private claims, seldom of first-class impor- 
tance, which are exaggerated both by diplomatists and the 
Press into questions of national welfare or even declared 
to involve national honour. 

We deeply regret to notice a tendency in our own 
Foreign Office, under pressure from capitalists and the 
newspapers, to join in this very stupid game, which it was 
once their policy carefully to avoid. We say it is a stupid 


fancy at one time that the Chinese Mussulmans, who are | game because there is nothing to be gained by it except 


numerous in the province of Kansu, on the western border 
of the Empire, might prove to be a serious force in the 
contest with the Allies. The idea originated, we imagine, 
with General Tung, who had commanded in Kansu; it 
reached the Legations in Pekin, and was reflected back as 


rather important to Berlin. The German Emperor, or !' the traders of the world under reasonable tariffs. That is 


for individuals, and that at the price of enduring enmities. 
We entirely admit the value of liberty of trade, and as it 
necessarily enriches both those who sell and those who 
buy, we see no objection to asking, when punitive treaties 
have to be made, that the defeated nation should admit 
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no more than demanding what: the whole civilised world 
concedes,—namely, that well-behaved merchants should be 
free to go and come within foreign States, to sell and buy, 
and to keep their profits if they can. German or French- 
man, Italian or. Dutchman, North American or South 
American, all are as welcome to trade here as our own 
countrymen, and do trade, as Kelly’s Directory shows, to 
an enormous extent. It is quite fair to ask what we 
grant, and if the resisting nation has broken the law of 
nations, to insert the request in the final treaty, no one 
suffering, if the permission is granted to all, from such a 
stipulation. We cannot sell shirtings to Chinamen unless 
Chinamen can sell us something in return, for we do not 
give away shirtings, and how else are we to be 
paid? A trade which concerns millions may enrich 
a whole nation and can impoverish no one, for even 
if it be a trade in a useless luxury like cham- 
pagne, it must be paid for in goods that it is profit- 
able to make and sell. But to extort these wretched 
“‘concessiens”” seems to us unprofitable plunder. We 
should make just as much by trading with those enriched 
by them. The people who grant them think, no doubt 
often unwisely, that they are deprived of a profit which 
ought to be their own—which is only true if they know 
how to make it—while all other nations look on as jealous 
and as irritable as competing shopkeepers. As for 
reciprocity, there is not a trace of it, for the nation which 
demands, say, of China the right to build railways in 
Yunnan would regard with angry horror a Chinese 
demand for leave to construct funicular railways in the 
Alpes Maritimes. We ought, if we want to do justice, to 
stand aside from these shabby contests, and if we want 
profit, to concentrate our attention upon liberating trade 
from shackles, whether in the shape of tariffs, transit 
duties, which are worse than any tariffs, or unjust Courts, 
which not only ruin individuals, but reduce commerce to 
a kind of lottery. We are quite aware of the difficulties 
under which the Foreign Office labours in adhering 
to this policy with every speculator on the spot assail- 
ing its agents for “weak concessions to the enemy,” 
but we believe that if it explained its policy and stood by 
it firmly Parliament would support it. The country is 
very anxious to increase the proijts upon which Parlia- 
ment is making such heavy drafts, but it does not expect 
real additions to its wealth from small “ concessions ” 
obtained by private persons from unwilling Governments 
by overbearing or tricking rival nations. We may, we 
think, leave huxtering dodges of that kind to the inex- 
perienced traders who think they can build up commerce by 
incessant advertisement and the employment of bagmen 
with unscrupulous tongues. Sell the best articles you can 
make at the lowest price you can afford, and wait five 
minutes. That is the true law of trade, for the purchasers 
wiil come. 





_ MR. PLUNKETT’S EXPERIMENT. 
R. HORACE PLUNKETT’S address to the Com- 


mittee of the National Co-operative Festival, of 
which he is the President for 1901-2, 1s tinged throughout 
by a very natural regret. It is inevitable that every great 
-novement should have its periods, often its very long 
periods, in which the pe enthusiasm is replaced by a 
very inferior set of ideals. ‘Icling,’ Mr. Plunkett says, 
“to the echo of some voices that are still. I miss that 
vitalising spark without which your movement will never 
realise its noblest aspirations.” That is asentiment which 
we can very well understand. Co-operation has greatly 
prospered, and in becoming prosperous it has become 
commonplace. We can all feel this in our degree, and Mr. 
Plunkett is likely to feel it in a very special way. The 
ideals whose disappearance he laments were, he says, 
“ propounded by a group of philanthropists, acquaintance 
with some of whom I treasure up among my happiest 
recollections.”. When a young man himself he knew the 
first group of Christian Socialists. He was the friend of 
“Tom ”’ Hughes and Vansittart Neale ;. he is the friend of 
Mr. Ludlow and Mr. Holyoake. His conceptions, there- 
fore, of Co-operation are the conceptions of its early apos- 
tolate. They date from a time when the motive which: 
supplied the driving force of the movement was the desire 
to benefit others. There was nothing selfish in wearing ill- 


: ° | 
tailors who supplied them of a propershape. It involved yr 
bably more self-denialthan it cost St. Francis tolimit hj 
to his habit.. It was the same with other forms of Co-0 
tion at first starting. These philanthropists passionatg} 
desired to rescue the town populations from their slave 
to “a system of distribution which was as. economical] 
Vicious as it was socially demoralising.” They saw that 
“credit and adulteration, concealing a ruinous cost under 
an illusory cheapness and convenience, were eating up the 
savings and destroying the thrift of the great artisan popu. 
lation.” ‘To-day the movement has passed into different 
hands. Those who guide it are the very people whosg 
savings were eaten up by the old system. It is not to bg 
expected that the moral side of the movement should have 
been unaffected by this change. The philanthropist ang 
the man whom he seeks to benefit may be equally interested 
in the success of his efforts. A and B may be alike eager 
that B should be fed and clothed at the lowest cost, in 
order that he may have as much as possible left over when 
the bill is paid. But the motive will not be the same in 
the two cases. B’s zeal in his own behalf, excellent as it 
may be in its social and economic results, will not have the 
moral exaltation which characterised A’s zeal in B’s behalf. 
Men bezan to co-operate in the first stance because they 
heard Maurice preach or Hughes speak. By and by they 
found that to’ be a Co-operator meant paying less 
for better goods, and so. having money in their 
pockets. This discovery attracted, as it was meant 
to attract, many more who had paid no attention to 
the first preachers of Co-operation. They came into it 
by reason of the material advantages which they saw that 
it brought with it. This is only the natural course of such 
movements. A philanthropist spends his time in preach. 
ing thrift or temperance, and his money in starting penny. 
banks or coffee-palaces,—with the result that he produces 
the mythical carpenter who allowed his mother to go on 
the rates rather than spoil the symmetry of his savings. 
bank account, or the total abstainer who regards his 
rejection of alcohol as a substitute for all the remaining 
virtues. But after all these are exceptional products. 
Men are thrifty or sober, it may be, on no very exalted 
grounds, but in so far as they are thrifty or sober they 
diminish the sum of human misery, and make other 
people as well as themselves very much better off. It is 
the same with Co-operation. We wish with Mr. Plunkett 
that more of the original spirit had survived to the present 
time. But we cannot wonder that things are as they are. 
We might as well complain because the establishment of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire gave birth to a different 
type of convert from that which had worshipped in the 
catacombs. The more Co-operators generally are animated 
by the spirit which is not content even with prosperity 
when it is not shared by others, the more amiable they 
will become. But if Co-operation does but secure to the 
working man “the economies in distribution which result 
from a trade needing no advertisement or costly devices to 
attract customers,” it will have done him a substantial 
service, and all the more so if it has also taught him 
in addition “ business habits and mutual confidence.” 


There are many subjects of interest touched on in Mr. 
Plunkett's speech, and if we single out one of them it is 
simply because of its comparative novelty. In England 
and Scotland Co-operation “has exercised next to no 
influence upon the agricultural classes.” But in Ireland 
it is different. There Co-operation has taken root chiefly 
among the farmers, and the results, as given by Mr. 
Plunkett, are already very encouraging. There were 
special obstacles to be surmounted, arising in part from 
the political conditions of the country. But there were 
also special reasons which fitted the Irish farmer to receive 
the new gospel. “The smallness of his holding, his lack 
of capital, the backwardness of his methods, made him 
helpless in competition with his rivals abroad. ..... 
The distributive needs of a modern market in a great city 
demand above everything else a commodity consigned in 
bulk, and of such a uniform quality that the merchant can 


consignment. Now, the middleman can do this for a con- 
vidual farmer cannot.” Foreign agriculturists, especially 


Mr. Plunkett and some-of his friends determined 





cut coats when “Alton Locke” hadtaught youtosuspect the 





to try whether the same thing might not be dove 


take his sample as genuinely characteristic of the whole 
sideration, and the organised farmers can do it,—the indi-’ 


in Denmark, have met the need -by Co-operation, and 
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— 
in Ireland. - The opportunity favoured them, because 
» recent invention “had changed butter-making 
from a home to a factory industry.” Without Co- 
operation there seemed nothing for the Irish farmers to 
do but to “go out of the butter-making business and send 
their milk to be manufactured by others.” Here, as Mr. 
Plunkett justly says, was an ideal opportunity for the 
application of the Co-operative principie. There was no 
need to inquire whether Co-operation or something else 
would best enable the farmer to face the situation. 
Butter-making might prove profitable with Co-operation ; it 
could mean nothing but ruin without Co-operation. That 
it has proved profitable with Co-operation Mr. Plunkett 

uts beyond question. Where a few years ago you found 
farmers “ struggling with antiquated methods and out-of- 
date appliances, marketing their inferior, rapidly depre- 
ciating products through | a host of middlemen, nd 
yeqlising a miserable price,” you now find a Co-operative 
Society holding its annual meeting among steam-driven 
separators, butter-workers, churns, “and all sorts of 
scientific appliances unavailable to the isolated farmer, but 
well within the means of associated farmers.” Listen to 
the speeches, and you find their Committee, composed 
without distinction of landlords and tenants, Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, Unionists and Nationalists, “‘ show- 
ing a rare capacity to understand all the compli- 
cated technical details of the manufacture, and 
shrewd in the discussion of the commercial ques- 
tions which surround the disposal of their product.” 
What was begun in butter-making has spread to other 
forms of agricultural industry. There are now five hun- 
dred and forty-six Co-operative Societies in Ireland, of 
which two hundred and seventy are concerned with the 
manufacture of butter or with the preparation of the 
cream out of which it is made. But there are also seventy- 
eight Societies “which carry on various rural industries, 
from flax-scutching to the making of lace, and also include 
the improvement and marketing of poultry and eggs” ; 
one hundred and eleven Societies which aim at cheapening 
production by the joint purchase of honest seeds and 
manures and of farming implements; and eighty-seven 
agricultural banks which lend money chiefly on the security 
of the character for honesty and industry borne by the 
borrowers. ‘“ When I tell you,” says Mr. Plunkett, “ that 
these associations are registered with unlimited liability, 
that thousands of loans have been made by them to their 
members, that the cases of unpunctual payment are rare, 
and that default is unknown, that the system flourishes 
best and is productive of the greatest good in the poorest 
districts,” vou will fancy that something very like magic 
must be at work. We do indeed. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the good which this experiment may do in 
Ireland, or what a hopeful field it opens for a similar 
movement in England. Co-operative agriculture has 
hitherto been a failure among us because it aimed only 
at the Co-operative ownership of land: Mr. Plunkeit’s 
plan has as its object the improvement of the machinery 
of production and the advancing of capital. Is there any 
eason why the lesson which has been learnt in Iveland 
should not be taught in England ? 








MILLIONAIRE LANDLORDS. 

HE dislike with which the extreme Radicals regard the 
great landlords has always been to us something of a 
perplexity. No doubt those who originally acquired the great 
estates obtained them at first by conquest, but then so did 
“the Saxon people,” as Lord Beaconsfield delighted to call 
the agricultural population on whose behalf the Radical plea 
is urged. If a just title cannot spring from conquest, England 
belongs to the Euskari; whose heirs, even in Wales, it might 
be difficult to discover. Nor can it be objected to the great 
landlords that they are oppressors, for they are, as a rule, 
decidedly more lenient than the smaller owners, needing the 
money less, and being more influenced by a tradition so 
strong that,in spite of the rapid changes of our time and the 
general flight of farmers from the soil, there are still thousands 
of tenants whose forbears have lived for centuries on the 
same farms, and no more dread eviction by the freeholders 
than freeholders dread eviction by the King. Even the 
abstract right of the community. to the land—which nobody 
ever questions except as regards the great districts reclaimed 








from the fens, in which the title springs, like the title to a 
picture, originally from creation—hardly affects the owners, 
for as by our English system they put up the buildings they 
must be entitled to some rent, and the claim to rent once 
granted only competition can settle its amount. Nor can 
it reasonably be alleged that the great landlords’ stand in 
the way of improvement, such, for instance, as the founda- 
tion of new cities. On the contrary, they usually promote 
it heartily, first, because it pays them very well, and 
secondly, because they are moved by a feeling, that of duty 
to their property and tenants, which must be closely akin to 
that which has always influenced the better Kings. It is an 
odd variety of local patriotism, for “the estate” is neither a 
country, nora city, nor very often even a locality, but so strong 
is it that owners will sometimes pledge their fortunes to its 
expression, and that even the worst of them, the men whose 
aim in life is distraction, and who seek that aim by the most 
selfish methods, never plainly deny even to themselves that 
they ought to build and repair and drain, and foster the 
growth of towns. They avoid doing it too often, as most of 
us avoid other irksome duties, but they acknowledge that this 
would be the better path. Take the late Duke of Devonshire 
as an example of the better sort. Inheriting two great for- 
tunes, and himself 2 man with the tastes of a student and 
man of science, he devoted himself to the dull work of 
“developing ’”’ his great territorial acreage as heartily as any 
Prince ever devoted himself to the improvement of his 
country, doing every week as much work as is usually done 
by a professional. He repaired all farmhouses, made all 
cottages safe and pleasant, renewed the glories of Chats- 
worth—which is rather a white elephant, a magnificent 
burden even to a Duke of Devonshire—and so promoted the 
growth of two towns, Barrow and Eastbourne, that the former 
looks to him as its founder, and the latter ten years 
after his death, and when a large proportion of the residents 
are independent frecholders, has put up a statue to his 
honour. Now why is a man of that kind to be con- 
sidered a nuisance? We are not making any claim for 
him as a benefactor of his species any more than his intensely 
reasonable son did on Saturday last in his speech of thanks 
to the townsmen, for the Duke’s hard work paid him well, 
and had probably become a habit, while he was clearing off 
obligations contracted by his improvident predecessor; but 
why is he to be condemned for his position? It is very easy 
to say that not he but the people made Barrow and East- 
bourne, and it is perfectly reasonable to say it; but every 
crowd requires a leader, and to every other kind of leader in 
good work when he is suecessful some credit is assigned. 
Why should the great landlord be the only one to whom it is 
denied? Because he is paid? So is everybody, from the 
Emperor downwards, who does good work. Because he was 
in the way? Well, he took himself out of it with decision. 
We venture to say that if the land on which Eastbourne and 
Barrow stand had belonged to little freeholders, or to fisher- 
men, or to a municipality ruled by such men, neither East- 
bourne nor Barrow would ever have existed. So much 
the better? Conceivably. We have some respect, though 
not much, for the argument that a city is often, as Lord Rose- 
bery, quoting Cobbett, said of London, “a wen”; but, then, 
what becomes of the civilisation and progress which carping 
Radicals hold dear? They will not get much of either out of 
foreshores, however picturesque, or downs, however breezy. 


It scems to us that we all waste a great deal of time in the 
search for ideals irreconcilable with one another. You cannot 
have equality of condition and modern civilisation both 
together, and must choose between them. We quite under. 
stand the old life of Massachusetts, when all the people were 
farmers, and all were equal, none being rich and none poor, 
and the centre of life was the village church, and the road 
to influence’ was superiority of character, and we greatly 
honour it. We should even be disposed to doubt whether it 
is not the life best adapted to produce, under favourable cirs 
cumstances, a reign of the spirit of Christ on earth. But 
when the people from their numbers can only live by asso- 
ciated industry, and a competition of nations has commenced, 
and reservoirs of money must be made lest the water needful 
for work should cease to flow, the life of old Massachusetts’ 
becomes impossible. The capitalist becomes a necessary. 
element in the social system, and why he should be 
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admitted into the city, and even honoured, yet denouneed 
in the country districts, is to us unintelligible. He no 
moré works pure evil in the country than in the town. 
Indeed, the country needs him more, for the experience 
of all nations in all climates shows that voluntary asso- 
ciation does not become a habit among cultivators, and 
the pecuniary rewards of agriculture are always lower than 
those of any other highly skilled industry. (Citizens habitu- 
ally deny the accuracy of this adjective, but just let the shop- 
keeper takea farm and try.) The country capitalist is needed, 
if only to make experiments like those of “Coke of Norfolk,” 
or the great breeders of fine cattle—* those wonderful works 


ae 
the discovery of one more is hailed with but a modified 
enthusiasm. For comet-seeking is a very sporting oceupa. 
tion. Ifafter sweeping the sky night after night, blundering 
across nebule which on an hour's watching proclaim them, 
selves plainly to be only nebule by their fixity among the 
stars, the chance which in the long run comes most oftey to 
those whose perseverance has deserved most brings into your 
sight a faint patch of light which is really a comet, there mey 
yet be disappointment in store. You may have been beaten 
by a few hours bya rival hunter. You may but have chanead 
upon one of the old members of the sun’s family which puts 
in an appearance every five years or so. There is a distin: 


of art.” as one of them said to the writer, * which the citizens | guished American astronomer who in his early days was a 


fancy they can have at sixpence a pound ”’—and the bigger he | famous comet-hunter; and he had a rival. 


Twice the latter 


is the more he dare risk, and the less the percentage that he | patiently hunted down a comet, only to find that. the quarry 


will demand. The Duke of Devonshire, if we are not mis- 


had been secured a few hours earlier by his friend. _ The thing 


taken, though he made Eastbourne pay, sold to his tenants | time he was confident that. the prize was really. his, and the 
their freeholds, as the London landlords will not do, thus | news of the discovery of a new comet was duly cireulated, 


sacrificing for their benefit and their independence the chance, 
almost the certainty, of indefinite increment on his gains. -A 
certain numberof such men is as necessary as trees in a 
hedge intended to endure, and we see no evidence that they 
are less cultivated or worse than the capitalists of the cities, 
though we admit the latter cannot he fairly estimated till 
they have lasted three generations. The Duke of Omnium, 
we quite admit, existed, hut so did the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, and the possession of acres did not ruin. the character 
of the former so much as the possession of money. Eaton oF 
Chatsworth or Alnwick are offences to the envious, but they 
are not more “abodes of luxury” than the houses in Park 
Lane, while they do at least remind us that the end and crown 
of house architecture is not a glorified villa. 





THE RETURN OF ENCKE’S COMET. 


RECENT telegram from America announces the 

detection of Encke’s comet, on its twenty-fifth return 
since the year 1818, when the little comet discovered by Pons 
at Marseilles was found hy Encke to be moving in an orbit 
which brings it back to the neighbourhood of the ‘sun once 
in three and a half years. By long-established custom a 
new comet should bear the name of its discoverer. This one 
would have brought him but little glory, for from the spec- 
tacular point of view it was of no account; it might have 
passed into the limbo of those recorded but almost unremem- 
bered visitors to our system which have spent a few weeks or 
months with us unregarded by any save a few diligent astrono- 


mers who make it a point of honour to observe everything | 


that comes into their field of view. It had no advantages of 
bright starry head and flaunting tail to compel the terror of 
the ignorant and the admiration of the rather more in- 


structed, and the man who found it wandering in the field of ! 


his telescope regarded it in all likelihood as no very great 
catch, so soon as it was plain that it never would become an 
object of magnificence. It remained for Encke to demonstrate 
the true claim which this humble and unpretentious little body 
has on our regard. He showed that it was no casual visitor, 
compelled by the attraction of the sun to pay us a flying visit 
on its solitary journey through space. but a member of our sun’s 
own family, of at least many years’ standing; for several times 
in the preceding century it had heen observed as it passed within 
range of the earth in the regular course of its orbit, a very 
elongated ellipse of which the end nearer the sun lies just 
within the orbit of Mercury. and the remoter end beyond the 
orbit of Pallas, the second discovered of the host of small 
planets which move between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
At its previous apparitions ii had passed each time for a new 
body. It was Encke’s good fortune. after a thorough deter- 
mination of the nature of the path of the little comet which 
Pons had found, to be able to trace it back through the |; 
century before, and to show that those seeming new bodies | 
were but one and the same with it. Pons could no longer 
claim to be its godfather, for Méchain had found it in 1786, 
Caroline Herschel in 1795, and Pons himself in 1805. By 
strict right of discovery it should have heen Méchain’s; by 
right of full recognition and appreciation it was Encke’s, aud 
by his name it has ever since heen known. 


Nowadays,,we can claim quite a large family of smail 


“I think,” wrote his friend, “ you will find it is my comet of 
six years ago come back.” So it was; and -the disgusted 
reply came by wire, “Why don't you keep your comets 
chained up ?” 

But a hundred years ago there were none of these familigr 
domesticated comets to spoil the sport; they still roamed 
uneaptured and unknown. One indeed—Lexell’s—found jn 
1770, had given every promise of returning in five and a half 
years; but it was never seen again; most likely it was over: 
powered by the attraction of Jupiter which it met soon after. 
wards. Halley’s great comet was a well-recognised member 
of the sun's family; it still stands alone as the only regularly 
returning comet which is worthy, in popular estimation, of 
the name comet at all,—a fine bright body with a con: 
spicuous tail. But its path reaches far beyond the orbit of 
Neptune, and it can appear bat four times in three centuries, 
not often enough to be of perennial interest in the short, span 
of a lifetime. When, therefore, Encke announced that his 
little comet completed its course round the sun in less than 
three and a half years, and that were the circumstances 
favourable it would appear just so often, this unpretentioys 
body, scarcely visible to the unaided eye in the most favour. 
able conditions, was raised at once to a celebrity which has 
been enhanced by oft-renewed acquaintance. There was no 
other comet known then—nor is there now—with a period so 
short. Thirty times in a century it returns to the neighbour. 
hood of the sun, and only on 2 few occasions since its first 
| recognition has its path been so unfavourably placed in the 
| daylight sky that it has escaped reobservation. 





| “The mere bulk of the recorded observations of Encke's 
comet makes for it a history larger than that of any of its 
| more splendid brethren The pages of this history might 
| have been dull reading for any but the few abstruse people 
' who pursue the tedious paths of what we may term orbit- 
mongering. Save for the triumphant vindication they afford 
of the truth of Newton’s laws of universal gravitation when 
the comet comes back true time after time to its predicted 
' place, the details of the computation of its path-are sufficiently 
| unexciting, unless some sign of an irregularity is found which 
cannot for the moment be explained. And this is just what 
| happened from the very first in the case of Encke’s comet. 
Its case exhibited an abnormal symptom which persisted at 
every return until it became of most sinister import to the 
fate not only of the comet, but of the whole solar system, our 
earth included. And here let us say at once that it was no 
probability of collision hetween the comet and the earth that 
was to be feared. Such a catastrophe would in all likelihood 
be terrible only in anticipation. Whenever there is an oppor: 
tunity of putting a comet in the scale against a planet it is 
found that the comet, though in bulk immense, has a mass 
almost infinitesimally small. It may be but a flying cloud of 
widely scattered dust; it may rise to the dignity of “a flight 
of brickhats,”” as some one has put it. The former is the 
more probable, for at least there is not much doubt that a 
comet gradually becomes disintegrated into a swarm of 
meteors. We should all have been familiar with what 
happens when the earth runs into a meteor swarm; it was 
terrible only when it did not come off. 


The symptom which supervened in the case of Encke’s 
comet was of a far graver character; it portended the 





comets as weil-established members cf the solar system, and 





decay and ultimate destruction of our whole system, a slow 
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but sure and inevitable falling together of its component 
parts until all were engulfed and consumed by the sun. All 
this was to be deduced from the simple fact, completely 
established, that the comet came back to perihelion at each 
yaturn two hours and a half too soon. Its period was shorten- 
ing: it must consequently be drawing nearer and nearer to 
the sun, an effect to be explained—though the explanation is 
not quite obvious, and we must take it for granted here— 
only by the supposition that the space in which the comet 
moved was not quite void of something tangible that might 
yetard its motion. Here was to be seen a cause of peril to 
everything that moved round the sun. What was visibly 
happening to the tenuous comet, so little able to resist the 
slightest opposition, must far more slowly but just as in- 
evitably happen to the heavy planets. The permanence of 
the system is proof against all the manifold disturbances 
which arise within it by the mutual attraction of planet upon 
planet ; if there were in space some permanent resistance, 
ever so slight, to its motion it would be doomed. 

At its blackest the case was no immediate or even remote 
menace to the future of the human race. Long enough before 
it became of serious importance the earth would in all 
probability be cold and dead asthe moon. But there is a 
pathetic interest in the prospect of destruction for the 
beautiful system of planets of whose permanence we were 
before so well assured. It comes asa relief to learn that the 
grave symptoms in the case of Encke’s comet have in the last 
torty years become notably diminished. Since 1865 the comet 
has come round more punctually. It is now little more than 
an hour late at each return, and since this change is a great 
deal harder to understand than the original fact, there is 
good reason for hope that perhaps the diagnosis was wrong 
from the first; that it may not after all be necessary to 
explain the comet’s unpunctuality by the hypothesis 
of some resistance in space, dangerous to all bodies 
alike, both light and heavy. For the very existence of 
the alleged unpunctuality is rendered doubtful if we can 
suggest with any plausibility that the effects of the attractions 
of all the known bodies of the system have been not quite 
accurately evaluated. And there is here, it must be confessed, 
a loophole by which it may be possible some day to find the 
way out. A comet is but a frail body, pulled violently this 
way and that by the attractive power of the heavier bodies 
near which it may chance to wander. We might he quite 
certain that of these full account had heen taken, were it not 
for the fact that there are still some small outstanding irregu- 
larities in the movements of the planets themselves which 
continue to defy elucidation. So long as this is the case it is 
impossible to feel convinced that theory is perfect. It may 
be that the anomalous motion of Encke’s comet, presenting 
itself so frequently to our scrutiny, may supply the key to 
the enigma which is still unsolved. 





THE RIVER ORE. 

EW rivers in England have so many names, or such strange 
adventures, as the Suffolk Ore, which, after flowing for 
sixteen miles imprisoned by the pebble bank of Orford Beach, 
joins the sea at last in Hollesley Bay. It begins life some- 
where in Mid-Suffolk as the “Ore.” Above Aldeburgh it 
widens into broad lakes bounded by hills, and is called on 
maps the “ River Aide,” but by those who live on it or by it 
the “Iken River.” At Aldeburgh it ought, by all the rules 
of river behaviour, to fall into the sea, but the broad and 
swelling flood turns at right angles to its course, and flows 
south and still south, refusing the sea, enclosing a vast area 
of level and fertile marshes, and barred from uniting with 
the waves by the ever-growing shingle bank which the tides 
have built up century after century between it and the main 
ocean. From the lofty summit of Orford Keep, which 
Bartholomew de Glanville held for Henry II. to guard 
this side entrance to his kingdom, the visitor may see 
to-day, as the Norman soldier did when he watched the 
Flemish army sail up the stream to attack his impregnable 
walls eight centuries ago, the whole plan of this long- 
drawn labyrinth of river, marsh, and sea. No one who has 
climbed to the fortress-top and looked over the land it 
guarded will descend without an increased respect for the 
stern and practical soldiers who built the tower, and a 
desire to sail the broad waters which glitter beneath its wails. 








Beyond the river lie the King’s Marshes, enclosed to feed the 
cattle of the garrison and to grow the corn for the Castle’ 
mill, and on the ness beyond stands the tower of Orford 
Light. Below are Havergate Island and Butley Creek and 
the distant masts in Orford Haven, and westward, below the 
setting sun, the park and hall of Sudbourne, with its marshes, 
woods, and decoys. The Ore is perhaps the only large 
river in this country on which there is no town, into which no 
filth or sewage ever falls, and on which there is scarcely a 
village on all the lower reaches; for Aldeburgh is built, not 
on the river, but on the sea, and Orford stands back from its 
banks, and though thickly peopled with the memories of the 
past, numbers little more than a thousand souls. Thus some 
twenty miles of navigable river are still left to the fisherman, 
the fowler, and the amateur boat-sailer, and unspoilt by any 
single item of modern change which could injure the natural 
play of life upon its waters, its banks, and those peculiar 
features made by sea and tide, the pebble ridge without, and 
the islands and creeks within. The fishery of the river is a 
very ancient one, probably dating from the days when 
King John held the manor and sold Orford a charter, for the 
town still owns it and lets the right of oyster-dredging, 
These Orford oysters are an interesting race. They are 
indigenous to the river, self-supporting, and like those hens 
which were advertised as always laying their own eggs 
for breakfast, deposit their own spat in the river-bed, 
and maintain their race and place with credit and distinction. 
They are, in the writer's opinion, the best-flavoured oysters 
in England, and some of the cheapest, because, as the bottom 
of the river is pebbly and the tides swift, the Orford oysters 
have to make good strong shells for themselves, and are con- 
sequently not so elegant in appearance as Whitstable natives. 
There is off the Butley Creek a hole many fathoms deep, 
into which the tides bring these and other shells, and with 
them great numbers of the largest and most respected living 
oysters in the river. These shed their spat on to- the 
mass of old shells or “eculch” collected in the deep holes 
and ready for them. Thus the process of oyster-farming 
is carried out by the river itself. Up one of the creeks, by 
Butley Abbey, the infall of fresh water is so full of oyster- 
food that when formerly the fish were removed from the main 
river and laid there to fatten they were like sheep on a too 
rich pasture. They grew so fat that they burst! Now the 
long arm of modern commerce has reached Butley Creek, 
Oysters are brought from the Atlantic coast of America and 
laid to fatten in this little-known estuary, and the waters in 
which the monks of the Priory used to catch flatfish for fast 
days are now giving hospitality to these Transatlantic strangers 
from Blue Point. 


The soles, herrings, smelts, and the other fish of the Ore 
would demand the second place in any notice of the produce 
of the river, were they not for the time entirely eclipsed by 
the recent capture of an enormous angler fish, which was 
justly described by the town-crier as being almost as long as 
he was, and well worth a penny entrance-fee while it lay on 
view in the shed usually reserved for the exhibition of marine 
rarities captured off the town. The river marshes and salt- 
ings and the pebble bank maintain two separate and attrac- 
tive classes of plants and of living animals peculiar to such 
places, and in the case of the pebble bank only matched in 
one place in England, the Chesil Beach connecting Portland 
Island with the shore at Abbotsbury. The saltings are 
narrow, but very rich in sea flowers; sea lavender of two 
kinds, samphire, glasswort, and orach, marsh pimpernel and 
thin grass grow there in shaggy lines of giaucous green, 
broken by clear pools and creeks of salty water. “ Gillies,” 
the small shore crabs, are the only visible inhabitants of these 
creeks and pools. They sit out on the banks enjoying the air 
at low tide, and scuttle into their holes when frightened, like 
rabbits. Sometimes one “ gillie” taking a walk on the mud 
below passes under another “ gillie ” who is sitting on the hank. 
The latter instantly drops on to the back of the passer-by 
with a hollow rattle, and punches him with his claws until he 
makes off and ceases to trespass. Terns, redshanks, stone 
plover, peewits, and lesser terns breed in numbers on the 
pebble bank, and being carefully protected in the nesting-time, 
have much increased. All the birds in the above list are now 
common on the river banks, and curlew have also appeared from 
the North. Hares and wild pigeons also visit the pebble bank 
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in numbers, attracted there mainly by a single plant, so rare 
and so curious in its growth that it instantly invites atten- 
tion. It is a wild pea, with broad, dark-green leaves and 
bright purple flowers, which grows in flat masses on the arid 
pebble bank, and covers with its foliage the loose brown 
stones. The dark, luscious green of its leaves and the abundant 
pods, full of small round peas, attract both the bares and the 
wood pigeons, the former being said sometimes to swim the 
river to reach this-favourite yet arid feeding-ground. The 
seeds from which the plants spring are buried very deep 
in the bank, so deep that they lie in contact with 
the rain-water which collects in the lower levels of the 
shingle. A single threadlike stem pushes its way up 
several feet through the interstices of the stones and 
spreads in wide mats of leaves and flowers on the surface. 
The nourishment of the plant must be mainly due to absorp- 
tion by the leaves. 
All things have an end, even Orford Beach; yet when 
the limit of the pebble bank is reached at last the change 
comes as a surprise. After sailing mile after mile down 
the long, grey river, with its smooth natural embankment 
of pebbles on the one hand, and the misty levels of 
the marshes behind the artificial river bank on the other, we 
seem to have entered on a side-path of that “Ocean Stream ” 
which ancient fancy pictured as encircling the entire rim of 
the orbis terrarwm which, like a flat and circular cake, made 
up the firmaments of dry land. Neither pebble bank, nor 
shore, nor river gives the slightest sign, by change of shape or 
contour, or by increasing depth of waters, that the river which 
cannot get out is at last free to join the sea which cannot get 
in, until from the bed of the stream there comes up through the 
water a shrill soveid muffled by the tide, the “singing ” of the 
stones at the bottom as the tide-race rolls them in from the bar. 
The flood comes up stronger and stronger, swirling, eddying, 
and swelling, the sea-wind blows over the bank in broader and 
fresher gusts, the sea swallows and gulls float and hover more 
thickly on the banks, the pebble ridge grows suddenly steeperand 
steeper till it fringes the river like a wall, narrows, and ends, and 
there, racing round the last pile of shingle is the tide-race, and 
the broad gap of light and water where sea and river meet. The 
river is not flowing into the sea. It is the North Sea which 
is pouring into the river, for the tidal swell moving down 
between Norway and Britain raises the level of the sea, and 
this mass of swirling water is seen rushing “downhill” in 
flood, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, into the broad bed of 
the Ore, where it will advance unchecked mile after mile 
inside Orford Ness and the pebble ridge, past Aldeburgh, and 
round inland into the Iken River, taking the salt sea-water, with 
soles, and shrimps, and gillie crabs, smelts, dahs, and other sea 
beasts, far up among the heaths, cornfields, and woods of the 
inland farms. To watch from the last yard of the ten-mile 
shingle ridge the escape of the river or the infall of the sea is 
to be a free spectator of an unusual instance of the play of 
natural forces; for while we must suppose that the set 
of the ocean tides built up and smoothed out the barrier 
that bars the river from the sea, the sudden breach in the 
wall through which the Ore falls sideways into the ocean, or 
the swollen sea is spilled in like manner into the river, seems 
like one of the accidents of Nature, and a break in its order. 
The ocean tide does not “ set” directly on the land, neither 
does the Ore fall squarely into the sea. It is an accidental 
rencontre, a chance conjunction of sea and river, in which 
neither seems yet to have made up its mind to consider the 
union permanent. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. RHODES AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


[To tur Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.”] 


Srr,—Your exhaustive article on “Mr. Rhodes and the 
Liberal Party “ in the Spectator of August 17th may wel! 
satisfy your readers as to your position in the con- 
troversy ! It omits, however, to touch one point,—namely, 
how far you were justified, precedente léte, in connecting 
the question of Mr. Rhodes’s subscription with the action of 
the Liberal leaders on the Raid Cominittee. The fullest procf 
of the fact so rashly impugned by Sir H. Camphell-Banner- 


i 
was probably this paragraph in your “ News of the Week” 
rather than “ C. B.'s” letter, which so excited the Wrath of 
the two statesmen as to tempt them to language they cay 
scarcely fail to regret.—I am, Sir,.&c., 

An Op Reaper, 

[We are glad that our correspondent’s letter gives yg the 
opportunity to say again .what we said wheu publishing Sip 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s letter,—z.e., that we entirely 
withdraw our suggestion that the story of the £5,000 sy}, 
scription might afford a clue to his and Sir William Hay. 
court's action on the Committee. We accept their disclaimer 
as we said on August 10th, “absolutely and without reserve” 
After their letter those who think with us that they wor 
too lenient to Mr. Rhodes will have to find some other 
explanation. It was natural enough that Mr. Chamberlain 
should be lenient, as he clearly believed Mr. Rhodes to hare 
done, and to be doing, good service to the Empire. From 
those who, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sy 
William Harcourt, appeared to agree with us that Mr, 
Rhodes's service to the Empire was bad not good servicg 
such leniency was not to be expected, and still remains, 
in our view, inexplicable. When we use the word “lenient” 
we mean that the two statesmen in question did not really press 
home their cross-examination of Mr. Rhodes, and insist, a3 
they could have insisted, upon Mr. Rhodes produc’ the 
letters which he refused to produce, which he clearly was 
most anxious not to produce, and which, finally, he wag 
allowed not to produce.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IRISH OVER-REPRESENTATION. 
[lo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I quite fail to follow the argument for redistribution 
which you support in the Spectator of August 17th. If, how. 
ever, it holds water, Ireland has been shamefully treated in 
this connection since the Union.. At the Union Ireland had a 
population of 5,299,000, England and Wales 8,892,536, Scot- 
land 1,608,420. On the basis of population, then, Ireland out 
of 658 Members should have had some 220; Castlereagh gave 
her 100. In 1832 Ireland had 7,767,401 out of a total popula 
tion of 24,000,000, or almost one-third, yet out of a House of 
658 Members she had 105, or less than one-sixth. It is safe to 
say that no Free-trade legislation could have ever passed the 
Legislature had the theory obtained of one vote one value, and 
it is this legislation which has ruined Iveland.—I am, Sir, &., 
Pow's Castle, Welshpool. MorETON Frewey, 
[Until two wrongs make a right, the under-representation 
of Ireland seventy years ago ean be no argument for the over. 
representation of Ireland now. Is one wrong in the past to 
be a perpetual ground for another wrong in the present and 
future 2—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE HERMIT OF CAPE MALEA. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SpEcTaToR.”’} 

Srr,—I am a little sorry to spoil Mr. Bullen’s very pathetic 
story of “The Hexmit of Cape Malea” in the Spectator of 
August 17th, but he only dates it “twenty-five years ago.” 
Now in 1859 there was “a hermit of Cape Malea,” who was 
known and feared by most of those who passed near his 
cell. I was in an English line of battle ship that lost a suit 
of sails, three topgallant masts, and got 3it. of water in her 
hold off Cape Malea in 1859. You could not capsize a sailing 
liner of those days, so Iam here to-day to tell you the story. 
Seven men out of ten of the crew of H.M.S. (I was one 
of the seven at the time) believed the mishap occurred because 
our captain had been incautious enough to “D—n the 
hermit of Cape Malea” some six hours before. You will 
notice it was before the days of H.MLS. ‘ Pinafore’ and 
Captain Coreoran. An extended lifeand more experience make 
me believe now that my captain was trying to imitate Sir 
Henry Keppel’s “Carry on” tacties without Sir Henry's wise 
discretion. But really there has been a hermit of Cap? 
Malea any time since hermits were, and that goes back, I 
think, to 200 A.D., and the Christian hermits were only the 
suecessors of the priests of Neptune. Mr. Frazer, perhaps, ia 
view of my story, might give them another origin. Mr. Bullen 
mentions Pausanias. Surely he has forgotten part of his 
lesson. He has forgotten the slave of Pausanias who fled to 
the Temple at Taenarum, because he had noticed that slaves 








roan would not lift this assumption beyond conjecture, and it 


sent by his master to Asia Minor never cane back, and all the 
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consequences to Pausanias that followed. Iam writing at a 


| 
| 
distance from my library or any books of reference, so I will | 
not affirm that Cape Taenarum is Cape Malea, but it is either | 
that or Cape Matapan. And the Spartan helots were in some 
curious way under the protection of Neptune, witness the | 
earthquakes that followed the slaughter of some thousand | 
helots in ——. But here againI am without my books. I 
have a greater quarrel with Mr. Bullen still,—“ The haughty 
mail-clad warriors on i) eee ae and the hapless slaves | 
below.” Now, no Greek war galley was rowed by slaves. | 
The rowers were citizens, certainly in Athens and Corinth, and | 
jt was an honourable occupation, vide Aristophanes, Grote, 
Jerien de la Graviére, &e. Mr. Bullen has got his centuries | 
mixed. It was the moderns, our noble selves, who first put | 
slaves in the galleys. Does this point te a deterioration in 
physique ? The free men of 400 B.C. did their own rowing; | 
the men of 1100-1700 A.D. made slaves do it for them.—I am, | 
Sir, Xe., 
[We cannot profess to compete with our correspondent in 
naval classics, but were not the triremes of the Roman Empire, 
or at any rate of the late Empire, rowed by slaves — 
Ep. Spectator. | 
THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM, 
{To THE Epirog oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—All admirers of the late Bishop will have read your | 
correspondent’s reminiscences of his earlier days in the | 
Spectator of August 17th with interest. About three years 
ago Lasked a clergyman to try to obtain from the Bishop a 
list of books which he would recommend a commercial man 
to read, and his advice was as follows :—Stanley’s Life of 
Arnold, Life of D. M. Macleod, Life of Kingsley, Life of Lord 
Lawrence, Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, Matthew Arnold's 
“Selections from Wordsworth” with the introductory essay, 
Hobson's “ Problems of Poverty,” Marshall's “ Economics of 
Industry,” and Trevelyan’s ‘“ Macaulay.” The Bishop had 
evidently a remarkably good memory, fer within the last 
three months I had the opportunity of a lengthened conversa- 
tion with him, and asked him whether he remembered giving 
a list of books to the Rev. Mr. B-——-. He replied that he 
did; and when I told him that this had been a request 
of mine, he turned to me with a strangely sympathetic 
and fascinating smile and said, “This is extremely 
interesting.” He proceeded to recapitulate the books 
he had suggested, and our conversation turned upon 
Trevelyan’s “ Macaulay,” which work, I gathered, had 
somewhat altered the Bishop’s opinion of the historian, 
particularly when he had read of his great love for the works 
of Euripides. Possessed of “small Latin and less Greek,” I 
felt the conversation getting out of my depth, and was some- 
what relieved to hear an announcement that coffee was pro- 
vided for those who wished to smoke for a few minutes in an 
adjoining room. The occasion was a luncheon, and the 
Bishop's peculiar aversion to smoking in his presence had not 
been overlooked. Out of one hundred people only five or six 
remained Lehind, presumably non-smokers, which resulted in 
a startled exclamation from the Bishop: * Can this be the 
correct proportion of smokers and non-smokers!”—I am, 

Sir, &e., A Constant READER. 


Caprarin, R.N. | 








DERWENTWATER PRESERVATION, 
[To rHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I have just revisited Grasmere after an interval of 
many years, and as you published in the Spectator of 
August 17th a letter on “ Derwentwater Preservation,” I am 
tempted to draw your attention to a frightful peril which 
threatens Grasmere. The whole of the wild, forest-covered 
bank which lies between the ‘Prince of Wales’ Hotel and 
the head of the lake is for sale in small plots, and already a 
hideous lodging-house (hideous, I mean, in such a spot) has 
been erected in the very centre. Lovers of Wordsworth and 
De Quincey will not need to be reminded how dear to hoth 
was this most exquisite corner, which inspired some of the 
most glorious verse in our language. ‘Indeed, in its proximity 
to Dove Cottage it may, in no fanciful sense, be pronounced 
holy ground, and any one who knows Grasmere will at once 
realise how entirely the carrying out of such a Vandal scheme 
will destroy the beauty of what is (and I speak with intimate 
knowledge of Switzerland, Italy, and New Zealand) one of the 
loveliest lakes in the whole world.—I am, Sir, &e., 

21 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. J. LAWRENCE LAMBE. 


THE JUSTICE OF GOD. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The Spectator of June 29th, which reached me by this 
mail, contains an exceedingly interesting article on “The 


| Justice of God.” Will you allow me to question the sugges- 


tion in it that the Buddhistie theory of suffering in the 


| present life for sin in a past existence is swept away by the 


fact of man’s increase in numbers? Is thisso? Are t:ere 
more men on the earth to-day than have ever existed before 
in the history of the earth? There have been many mighty 


| nations and cities which have now totally disappeared. Where 
; are the inhabitants of the lost continent, Atlantis? What of 


the Aztecs, and the races who once populated Southern 
America? Where are the people who lived in the prehistoric 
ities of Africa? What has become of the Twelve Tribes ? 
Delenda est Carthago. Babylon the mighty has fallen. Nineveh 


'and the kingdoms of the Medes and Persians have alike 


passed away. Are those armies of the unrepresented dead 
less than the hosts of the living nations at any given time? 
Nay, more, the aboriginal tribes of Australia and America are 
still fast disappearing. All these ghosts go to swell the 
array of possible lives. Again, although some modern races 


jin the West are multiplying exceedingly fast, others are 
| almost stationary; and in the East do the Chinese or the 


inhabitants of India of the present day outnumber those of 
even a thousand years ago? There has never been a census. 


| of the earth. The black masses on such a census map may 


have changed their position, but what data we have would 
show not their area or density. Where is the clear refutation 
of the Buddhist doctrine? There is one other argument 
which a Buddhist himself mightadvance. The article ignores 
the belief that each human life emerges from Nirvana to win 
its way thither again. I hold no brief for Buddhism, but the 
obiter dictum on the argument from the numbers of the dead 
struck me as ill-founded. Of course I am aware that if a 
single pair be postulated as the parents of the human race, 
the dictum becomes an axiom. With apologies for occupying 
your time and attention, though it shows what a solace the 
Spectator is to an exile in a far-away land.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GrorGE Dick. 

Braid Lodge, Nagpur, C.P., India, July 30th. 

[| We would refer our correspondent to Sir Thomas Browne’s 
speculations in the “Urn Burial” on the numbers of the 
nations of the dead. Such funeral arithmetic is, we admit, 
very difficult; but we can hardly doubt that there are more 
people alive in the world to-day than there were in the year 
1801.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A COLONIAL MEMORIAL. 
[Yo THE Eprrok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,— Your correspondent Mr. Assheton (Spectator, Aug. 17th) 
is in error if he thinks that anything in my letter implied 
either that any idea had been entertained of asking Stute aid 
towards building a church at Cape Town, or that this or any 
other memorial in Cape Colony is not to be regarded with 
approval and sympathy. I wrote to remind those who 
welcomed your original suggestion that no memorial there 
can be a substitute for a monument at home.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ernest Myers. 





PHILADELPHIA AND THE CIVIL WAR. 
[To raz Epitor or THE “ SPpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In your very interesting review of “The Life and 
Letters of Phillips Brooks” (Spectator, March 16th, 1901) 
oceur these words:—‘ For this object he [Phillips Brooks] 
...... Spoke and preached in order to rouse Philadelphia 
from its apathetic attitude of indifference, and all this at a 
time when it needed no little moral courage to express himself 
so definitely against the prevailing sentiment of his town,” &c. 
As a Philadelphian, and holding the reputation of my native 
city very dear, I venture to send some proof of the uninten- 
tional mistake into which Dr. Allen, and through him your 
reviewer, bas fallen, touching the great Civil War. For, 
indeed, “the prevailing sentiment of his town” was all the 
other way; in the main the people agreed with him, and the 
few in the large congregation of Holy Trinity who thought 
otherwise simply left the church. I always thought that one 
secret of Mr. Brooks’s influence at this time was that. he gave 





‘ adequate expression to the loyal sentiments of the community. 
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From the time that Fort Sumter was fired on to the close of 
the war, Philadelphia was practically a unit in her untiring 
devotion to the Union cause, for the success of which her 
people were willing to make every sacrifice. I may state here 
that Dr. Allen’s attention having been called to the facts of the 
case too late for the second edition, he has kindly promised to 
insert a qualifying note should the Life reach a third edition, 
“Penn,” an authority on old-time Philadelphia, published 
lately an article in the Evening Bulletin on this subject. It 
is convincing and exhaustive, but is too long for your columns. 
I will, however, give the main points, which tend to support 
my contention. Those who are old enough to recall those 
past days will recognise the truth of this quotation from the 
Rebellion Record, which was a contemporary narrative of 
events. “At Philadelphia the Union flag is receiving the 
signature of all classes of citizens. It responds to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, and declares an unalterable determina- 
tion to sustain the Government, throwing aside all differences 
of political opinion.” The elections during those four years 
of war can also be appealed to, the Republicans always carry- 
ing Philadelphia, even when, as in 1862, Pennsylvania, in the 
quite general reaction against the party, went Democratic. 
The military enlistments tell the same tule. Upon Lincoln’s 
first call for seventy-five thousand men eight Philadelphian 
regiments at once volunteered; and before the first year 
ended thirty thousand Philadelphians had enlisted out of a 
total of ninety-nine thousand capable of bearing arms. As 
has been justly said: “It shows a complete misunderstanding 
of the temper of conservative Philadelphia to think that she 
could have been turned from her course by a young man of 
twenty-six, and he a stranger within her gates!” I would not, 
as a personal friend of the great preacher, and greater man, 
detract from a just estimate of his influence; but I sincerely 
believe that he would himself lament such a picture, in this 
particular, as the Life draws.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Philadelphia. CATHERINE K. MEREDITH. 





THE CHARACTER OF CHARLES II. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE MSPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—The writer of your admirable and suggestive review 
of Mr. Airy’s monograph of Charles II. in the Spectator of 
August 10th declares that the King was “free from supersti- 
tion, like all sceptics.” It would, perhaps, be unprofitable to 
discuss the question whether scepticism in matters of religion 
(to which it is assumed the writer refers) necessarily implies 
an immunity from superstition, though I feel tempted, if your 
reviewer will pardon a pleasantry, to borrow a rejoinder made 
by the irascible John Dennis in one of his pamphlets against 
Steele: “I am afraid, my dear friend, it will be found upon 
inquiry that the very contrary of this is the eternal truth,” 
and the learned Le Clerc, who devoted his studies to this 
somewhat recondite subject, expressly asserts in his “ Causes 
of Incredulity ” (1697) that “there is nothing so common as 
to see unbelievers strongly persuaded of Judiciary Astrology.” 
The question is not, perhaps, of great importance, and if 
examples were to be adduced in support of this statement 
your reviewer might consider them merely as exceptions to 
prove a contrary rule. I believe, however, if Charles was a 
sceptic in a religious sense (and because a man does not act 
up to his convictions it cannot be argued that he is without 
them), be was not by any means free from superstition 
Bishop Burnet alludes to the successful prediction of an 
astrologer in Paris who foretold long before the Restoration 
that the King would enter Londen on May 29th, 1660, 
and he states that Charles was so impressed with this per- 
formance that he directed his Ambassador in 1678 to make 
search for him. The Ambassador was Montagu, a worthless 
and desperate character, who conceived the daring idea of buy- 
ing up this impostor, and trading on the King’s credulity for his 
own advancement. Now this might be discredited as one of so 
many idle tales to which Burnet gave currency, but it has 
since received confirmation from u long and very curious 
letter addressed tothe King by his former mistress, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, first published from the original in Harris’s 
“History and Critical Account of the Life of Charles IL, 
1765,” a transcript according to Steinman’s privately printed 
Memoir of the Duchess of Cleveland being preserved among 
the Harleian manuscripts. This letter confirms Burnet’s 


——— 


the Duchess of Orleans, sister of Charles, as “the short-lived’: 


and adorable.” Her career was certainly a brief one, and amon 


all the stories of poisoning told in explanation of the deaths. 


of so many of the ill-fated Stuarts-the one which attributes 
her sudden decease to the effects of a drug seems, if only 
on the testimony of Sir William Temple, to be the’ least’ 
equivocal, but if “adorable” she was surely a rather doubtfy] 
divinity. Taking into account the collective charges made 
by Burnet, Ludlow, Andrew Marvell, Reresby, and the 
Princess Palatine, to name only a few of her assailants, it ig 
reasonable to suppose there must have been much in hep 
conduct to set such reports on foot.—I am, Sir, &e., 5 
H.L.§, 





RELIGION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECLATOR.”] 
Sir,—In reference to your article on this subject in the 
Spectator of August 10th, it may interest you to know 
that as far back as February, 1899, I had as fellow. 
passengers on board a North German Lloyd’ steamer’ an 
American missionary and his family on their way to Manila, 
How many weeks they had already been at sea I am 
afraid to say, for they were being transferred from some 
out-of-the-way part of South America. I remember, how. 
ever, the wife’s touch of innocent pride when she told me her 
husband had heen the very first missionary chosen to go to 
the Philippines, and that she expected her little children 
would be the first American babies imported. Also her simple 
answer when I made some rather commonplace remark of 
sympathy in having to take such young children so far from 
home. ‘ Well, of course my husband might have refused, but 
then, you see, we had no reason except we were so very happy 
and comfortable where we were.” I felt when I heard her that 
if all American missionaries possessed the same spirit they 
might do much.—I am, Sir, &c¢., ALICE SPINNER, 
Knockrobbie, Beauly, N.B. ; 





THE DECLINE AND FALL OF PARTY 
GOVERNMENT. 
{To tHe Epitor or Tur “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—It seems to be desirable that the people of this island 
should come to recognise that our system of government by 
two parties is being reduced by the course of things to 
decrepitude. This is a very serious fact, involving more 
important consequences than that of making the task of the 
leaders of the two parties a trying and a thankless one. The 
system has suited our country so admirably that we have 
been accustomed to regard it as a lasting arrangement 
suggested by the ripest political wisdom, and it is little to 
say that we can none of us see how we are to get on without 
it. Owing so much good government as we have done to the 
representation of numerical majorities and the alternate 
“innings’’ of the representatives of our two parties, we 
have failed to notice how entirely the success of the whole 
system has depended on transitory circumstances. 

The system, as such, cannot defend itself against rational 
criticism. Why should minorities think themselves happy 
to be governed by majorities? Why should 4,999 persons 
regard it as an ideal scheme that they should have 
no voice in the administration of their country’s affairs 
because they have been outvoted by 5,000? Why should the 
supporters of the Opposition see a noble citizenship fulfilled 
in their being allowed to put what stumbling-blocks they can 
in the way of the Ministry? How can a nation he counted 
on to produce two parties like the two elevens of a cricket 
match, to carry on a friendly game in accordance with certain 
accepted rules ? 

When we look back on our recent history we can see 
that our party politics have consisted in a gradual exten- 
sion of civic power to wider and wider circles.. Monopo- 
lies and privileges have been surrendered by degrees to the 
demands of growing classes. Freedom has broadened slowly 
down. In that history we have the simple explanation ot 
the success of our party system. The one party has been 
defending possession; the other has been insisting on the 
surrender of privileges and the extension of rights: but both 








parties have recognised the honour and interest of the 
country as supreme over party politics; and this common 


story in almost every particular. Your reviewer alluded to | recognition has made both parties moderate. The party of 
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ssion has surrendered slowly, but, on the whole, with a 
good grace ; the party of extension has been considerate and 
tient. Mr. Kidd, in his very instructive, though some- 
what crude, essay on “Social Evolution,” after pointing 
out that our modern political history is that “of a continuous 
series of concessions, demanded and obtained by that party 
ghich is undoubtedly, through its position, inherently the 
weaker of the two, from that power-holding party which is 
equally unmistakably the stronger” (p. 175), affirms that the 
oncessions have been made, not to force which the holders of 
ower were unable to resist, but to an ethical feeling, the 
product of religious belief, which constrained the stronger to 
respect and. sympathise with the claims of the weaker. 
Certainly each party has practically assumed that it could 
count upon good feeling in the other. The minority at any 
moment has had no fear that the majority would abuse its 
opportunity. The parties have balanced themselves by 
natural adjustment as the movement of surrender and ex- 
tension went on. 


c 


But such a movement had a natural end before it. 
Concessions must cease when there is nothing more to 
concede. Demands must cease when the progressive party 
has no more rights in view for which it is worth while 
to struggle. And this is the sort of end at which we 
seem to be now arriving. The masses of the people 
are fairly content. Mr. Hyndman reproaches the Social- 
Democrats almost in the tone in which the Needy Knife- 
grinder was spurned, as a “wretch whom no sense of wrongs 
can rouse to vengeance.” There is no Opposition programme 
for the Liberal party. There are policies of advance which 
have their respective supporters, but not one of them has laid 
hold of the general population. To nationalise the land, to 
endow the most indigent, to forbid the sale of alcoholic drinks, 
are the aims of sections of the population; but there is no 
probability of their being combined so as to constitute a 
Liberal platform. 

There was one conceivable struggle by which the opposi. 
ti of two parties might have been prolonged; but the | 
chance of its occurring is year by year growing fainter. That | 
was between the Church, which certainly owns privileges, | 
and those who dislike the Church. The Opposition might | 
conceivably have adopted an anti-Church policy, and have con- | 
tended for universal Board-schools and Disestablishment. 
Bat that could only have happened if the Church had been | 
growing weaker and the dislike of it stronger. As itis, the 
“people,” it is well understood, could not be rallied to such a } 
policy. 

Where, then, is his Majesty's Opposition to find strength 
to turn out his Majesty's Government and put itself 
in office? At present its weakness is such as to spoil 
the game, and a Conservative Government is seriously 
wishing the Liberal Opposition to be stronger and more 
united. We shall have to make up our minds that, when 
the raison d'ctre of our two historic parties is gone, we 
can no longer retain our happy traditional system of govern- 
ment by party. Ail the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
will be powerless to create a living and adequate Opposition. 
We shall have to share some experiences of other countries, | 
and—let us hope—to enter upon some grand unprecedented | 
experience of our own. It so happens that we are confronted 
at this same time with the new and most perplexing problem | 
o: Colonial growth and a demand for Imperial administration, 
Tae only course that seems open to us is to go on warily step 
by step, doing for the next thing whatever commends itself to 
our best instincts and judgment. The future is not likely to 
conform itself to any speculative scheme of the wisest and 
boldest amongst us. They will face what is before us with 
the most of courage and hope who can believe in their hearts | 
that “there is a Hand that guides.”—1 am, Sir, &c., 

Kirkby Lonsdale. J. LLEWELYN Davies. 


[We publish Mr. Llewelyn Davies's able letter, but we do 
not in the least agree with him. The party system has 
suffered eclipse before—i.c., during the last years of the 
eighteenth and the first years of the nineteenth century—and 
it will, we believe, revive again. American example shows 
us that it is quite possible to have two parties without any 
very great divergence of ideals. The party system, indeed, | 
8 often strongest when the dividing line is not too rigid. | 





When Fox and his friends supported the French Revolution 
the dividing line was very well marked between them and the 
followers of Pitt, but the party system in the true sense 
had almost ceased to exist.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





LAUNDRY INSPECTION.—A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow me to correct an inaccuracy in your “ News of 
the Week” in the Spectator of August 17th. Speaking of the 
Laundry discussion on the Report stage of the Factories and 
Workshops Bill, you say :—* If the convent laundries were not 
to be subject to inspection, they [the Government] refused to 
put private firms at a disadvantage by inspection.” This 
conveys the idea that there is now no Government inspection 
of any laundries. But the fact is that the inspection 
authorised by the Act of 1895 is now re-enacted. The Home 
Secretary undertook that this should be done in the House of 
Lords, and the amendment so made was agreed to in the 
Commons. And with this is re-enacted the total exemption 
of all “charitable. and reformatory” laundries. I am not 
concerned now to express my opinion on the present state of 
things, which I made clear in the House of Commons, but I 
thought it was right that it should be known that the laundry 
workers are at least no worse off than they were, though many 
of us hoped they might have been better.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JouNn G. TALpBor. 
Kent Club, Maidstone. 





AN EPIDEMIC OF BALDNESS IN JAPAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I think the following account of an epidemic of bald- 
ness in Japan may interest your readers. European women 
who are resident in Japan must live ina state of constant 
dread, for, according to reports from that country, they may 
at any time lose that greatly valued possession, the hair. A 
large number of women have already suffered in this way; 
indeed, there was an epidemic of baldness at Chiba last 
year, and there has been an even more serious one quite 
recently at Osaka, the same province where, as it wil] 
be remembered, an extensive epidemic of plague, which 
subsequently assumed a most formidable and alarming 
character, prevailed in the last months of 1899 and at 
the very beginning of 1900. The clinical course of the 
affection under consideration offers many points of interest, 


| and differs eminently both as regards extent and character 


from the occurrence of sudden baldness, say, for instance, after 
enteric fever or any other acute fever attack. For it is stated 
that during that epidemic of baldness the loss of hair comes 
to women (and men also) after very little, if any, premonitory 
warning. The scalp may, to all appearances, be quite healthy, 
and, as far as its external examination is concerned, no morbid 
signs could be detected, and there may be no symptoms either 
of actual illness or even of slight indisposition; but a woman 
may find when she combs her hair soon after rising in the 
morning that it falls out in remarkable quantities, and soon 
she is partly, if indeed not quite, bald. Or it may he 
that for some little time, as it has been observed in 
some of the more acute and severe cases, there have heen 
disturbances of vision, a feeling of vertigo, diminished 


| appetite, and digestive troubles, hut none of them being 


well defined or presenting any definite character; it 
may, however, be added that in some cases at least it was 
noted that a slight rise of temperature has preceded the in- 
fliction. The effects of the disease exhibit several interesting 
peculiarities. The bald patches are irregularly spread over 
the head, but the first large one generally appears on the 
crown and extends down the back of the head instead of for- 
wards towards the forehead; thus it may be that the back of 


| the head is quite bald and the front covered with hair,—the 
a ' * - 

| opposite of the course of baldness as we know it in Europe. 

| Then, also, men’s beards are ravaged in a peculiar manner. 


The left cheek, say, may be completely bereft of hair while 
the rest of the beard is as usual, as also is the moustache, 
which, fortunately, is but slightly affected by the disease. 
Another point which may be noticed is that most of the 
victims of the epidemic are women, and more children are 
attacked than men. Strange to say, it is men in the prime of 
life who have to suffer, not those who are advanced in years. 
The latter seem to be immune from the complaint, for no cas? 
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is reported of a man who had white or grey hair suffering any 
loss; and yet, such is the eccentricity of the disease, fair men 
suffer much more than dark men, and dark women much 
more than their blonde sisters. The cause of this curious 
epidemic is very difficult to determine, indeed there is no 
really satisfactory explanation of it. Some of the native 
physicians think that the Europeans are affected by the 
climate, and others say that the water is the cause of the 
trouble, and a third party are inclined to the belief that the 
disease is parasitic. Little wonder, then, in view of this un- 
certainty, that the treatments tried for prevention as well as 
cure are very far from being efficacious. There is an oppor- 
tunity for a physician, native or otherwise, to distinguish 
himself.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Louis E.xrnp, M.D. (Berlin). 








POETRY. 
as ee 
SUMMER IN LONDON. 
THE smoke-pall hangs above us 
And the dust is in our eyes; 
The sun is sinking red with wrath 
Across the cowering skies ! 
From the hiss of the feet on the pavement, 
From the howl of a passing dray, 
From the ceaseless throb of the sifting mob, 
Come away, come away! 


For the sunlight’s on the mountain, 
The mist is on the lake, 

The fragrance of the forest 
Is streaming through the brake; 

The North, the North is calling, 
The heather and the hill, 

The open sky, and the curlew’s cry, 
And the wind that walks at will! 


The hoot of the tug flings back the scream 
Of the checked impatient train, 
Where the loaded tide swings out to sea 
And welters back again: 
From the maze of the crowded shipping 
Where toil brooks no delay, 
From the glaring lights and the feverous nights, 
Come away, come away! 


For the grouse are on the moorside, 
The linties in the whin, 
The falcon nests upon the cliff 
Above the roaring lin. 
The purple hills are calling, 
Where the red-deer couch and stray, 
The chattering burn and the golden fern 
Are calling ““ Come away !” 


W. T. L. 








BOOKS. 


ASIA AND EUROPE.* 

Ir would be difficult to exaggerate the interest of this remark- 
able book. In it Mr. Meredith Townsend deals with some of 
the most poignant problems that confront the British people 
as the rulers of the greatest and most Asiatic of the Empires 
of Asia. A good many of the papers in the work before us 
were contributed by Mr. Townsend to the Spectator during 
the past thirty years, and with these it would obviously be 
improper for us to deal, or at any rate to speak of them in 
terms of praise,—and we could not speak of them in any 
other. With those portions of the work which appeared in 
the Contemporary Review and the National Review, or have 
not appeared in print before, we feel, however, perfectly free 
to deal, and they are among the most suggestive portions of 
an eminently suggestive book. 

The main idea that runs through Mr. Townsend’s book 
and inspires all the picturesque and thought-arresting essays 
which it contains may be summarised in colloquial English as 
follows :—Europe does not realise in the least what she is “in 
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* Asia and Europe. By Meredith Townsend: London: A, Constable and 
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for” in Asia. Asia-has again and again tolerated the inter. : 


ference of Europe for a space, but it -is only for a space 
When she has willed it Asia has always shaken off Europe 
and- European domination as a man’ awakening from sleep 


shakes off the flies that have settled. on his . face. The. 


flies have called these temporary settlements “Empire” 
“dominion,” “possession,” or what not, but the sleeper hag 
not troubled, even when he has been aware of their presence, 
In the state between sleeping and waking he has always 
known that when he really woke up he could get rid of the flies, 
At present, argues Mr. Townsend, Asia may be asleep or only 
half awake, but sooner or later what has happened to the flies 


in the past will happen again. Therefore, he holds that-the ' 


European Powers who have been so busy of late partitioning 
Asia and arranging for her future are living in a fool's 
paradise. Asia never has been in the past and will not in the 
future be dominated permanently by Europe. This is the gist of 
Mr. Townsend's argument. But we must not be content witha 
summary. We will give a portion of Mr. Townsend’s con. 
tention in his own words, in regard to what he calls the 
impulse “ot the white races to renew their periodic attempt 
to conquer, or at least to dominate, the vast continent” :— 


“ Alexander of Macedon, the supreme genius for war produced 
by the ancient world, made the attempt in order to realise a 
vainglorious dream. The rulers of the Roman R-public renewed 
it in pursuance of a steady policy of conquering as much of the 
world as they could reach, and as might be expected to pay. 
‘The Crusaders essayed the task once more in order to rescue the 
birthland of Christianity from the infidel, and to found amidst 
the débris of the Eastern Empire kingdoms and principalities 
for highbo:n men, to whom Europe afforded little hope of 
aggrandizement or even maintenance. ‘Then the idea slept for 
five hundred years, during which Europe almost forgot Asia, 
ceasing to record its history or even to explore its vast divisions, 
At length in the seventeens and eighteens Russia and England 
stirred, one seizing on the vast and secluded territory which 
extends through Northern Asia in an unbroken block from the 
Ural to the North Pacific, the other the equally vast and secluded 
Peninsula which stretches southward from the Western “Hima- 
laya far down into the waters of the Indian Ocean. Neither 
Russia nor England knew precisely what they were doing; 
they did not formulate to themselves any ‘grand plan, 
nor were they clearly conscious of any impulse, both 
going steadily enward, sometimes most reluctantly, as if driven 
forward by an invisible power toward some end which they did 
not pretend to see, but vaguely hoped would in some way be ad- 
vantageous. Now, however, a greater movement is being com. 
menced from a motive which is at once clear and conscious, The 
European peoples are tired of the poverty in which, despite their 
considerable advance in civilisation and their immense advance in 
applied science, their masses are still condemned to live. The white 
races, in obedience to some law of which they know nothing, 
increase with amazing rapidity, and in Europe, which is nota 
very fertile continent, there is not enough wealth to go round. 
There is uneasiness everywhere, suffering in all cities, strange 
outbursts of envy and malice against the rich in all countries 
except Great Britain. The rulers reign in constant dread of 
explosions from below, the subjects are penetrated with the idea 
that agriculture is played out, and that the ‘money’ which is 
the foundation of comfort can only come from a vast develop- 
ment of trade. Both are told by their experts that great markets 
can only be found in Asia, where the majority of the human race 
has elected to dwell, and where it has aggregated itself into 
masses so great, that commerce with them must always produce 
a maximum of profit. It is better to sell at ten per cent. to 
Hindoos or Chinese than at forty per cent. to the people of 
Brazil... .... [ am unable with such light as I have from his- 
tory to believe that this effort, the fourth within the historic 
period, will be permanently successful, the genius of the two 
continents being too distinct; but in this introduction I only 
wish to point out clearly the amazing magnitude of the task 
which Europe, almost without reflection and entirely without 
study, is declaring itself in many ways and through a multitude 
of spokesmen willing to undertake. Asia is nv vast plain misused 
by a tew dark tribes, whose disappearance or whose misery will 
matter nothing tv the progress of the world.” 


It is very difficult to pronounce definitely whether Mr. 
Townsend has or has not a right to assume that because 
Europe has failed inall former attempts to dominate Asia she 
will fail now. At any rate, we do not propose to try to decide 
the matter here. But leaving the main problem in doubt, we 
feel sure that Mr. Townsend's protest against the notion that 
Asia can be treated as so many million square miles of savage 
land like America, Australia, or Africa is of the utmost value. 
What Mr. Townsend insists on in his book, and what we hope 
will be realised by his readers in England and America, is 
that Asia, and its ancient Kingdoms and Empires, cannot be 
looked on as mere derelict land, but that it is, and must be 
considered to be, a continent filled with civilised peoples who 
have, it is true, a very different sovial organisation from our 
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a 
own,and very different social and political ideals, but who 
must.never be regarded as mere “backward “savages. The 
gavage knows himself to be, and thinks himself, inferior 
tothe European. The Asiatic does not think himself inferior, 
put'rather superior, to the white man, even while he acknow- 
Jedges the white man’s greater strength and energy. In a 
word, the people of Asia differ from us not in degree, but in 
kind, and we shall never understand them unless we realise 
that in the most important instances they differ from us not 
pecause they are unable to attain to our position, but because 
they do not want to be like us. We are too apt to think that 
people who have not our special brand of civilisation are 
‘pining for it, and would adopt it at once if only they knew 
how, In reality they very often despise the very things we 
think specially important, and would regard with horror and 
as something per se degrading what we believe to be the 
proofs of the higher culture. 

Mr. Townsend sums up his position so well in the last 
paragraph of his introduction that we cannot help quoting 
it:— 

“The continent Europe desires to conquer is not therefore a 
continent occupied by savages, but one full of great and small 
nations highly though imperfectly civilised, proficient in all arts 
except sculpture and painting, with great cities, great laws, 
great literatures and a great amount of social happiness, perhaps 
greater than exists in Europe. I doubt if the attempt will suc- 
ceed, and certainly it will not succeed without the infliction of a 
vast amount of human misery, for which government by Europe 
may or.may not be a compensation. It certainly will not be 
unless the races draw nearer, the first consequence of which to 
both continents will be a decline from their present tone. The 
Italianized Englishman is bad enough, bust the Asiaticized 
European is intolerable, and the Europeanized Asiatic is—a 
Pasha.” 

Before we leave Mr. Townsend's fascinating book we must 
notice as of special interest the long essay called *‘ The Great 
Arabian ”’—a paper which appeared some forty years ago in the 
old National Review—in which is summarised the life and 
career of Mahommed. Mr. Townsend is never better than 
when he is dealing with Arabia and the Arabians, and in his 
paper we get incidentally a wonderful picture of that cradle 
of religious ideas,—Arabia. 

We desire to point out to our readers what an amount of food 
for thought they will find in the volume before us rather 
than to criticise it in detail. It is, indeed, little applicable 
to ordinary criticism, for it only professes to be the clear, 
independent personal judgment of a thoughtful and well-read 
man who knew one portion of Asia well forty years ago and 
who has thought deeply and read widely on Asiatic problems 
generally. Still, one criticism we feel obliged to make. Mr. 
Townsend, it seems to us, tends to generalise too much. He 
always speaks of Asia as if it werea homogeneous continent. But 
Asia is as full of differences as Europe, or possibly even more 
so. India is not Asia, China is not Asia, Japan is not Asia, 
Arabia is not Asia, Persia is not Asia. They are all only parts 
of Asia, and parts differing so widely and so deeply that nothing 
absolute can be affirmed in regard to them asa whole; while 
India, alone, isa land of infinite varieties. What is true of one 
part of Asia is not by any means always true of another. And 
yet though we feel this very strongly, we.are not sure, after all, 
that Mr. Townsend was not well advised to generalise, even if his 
generalisation is not always sound. Without such generalisa- 

tion, and without assuming a certain solidarity in regard to 
Asia, his book must have been ineffective. By generalising, 
even though somewhat too widely, he has been able to enforce 
certain lessons for Europe which it is, in our opinion, most 
necessary to enforce. If he succeeds, as we believe he will do, 
in making people pause to think before they plunge deeper 
into the Asian problem, and in making them realise what they 
are “in for” in Asia, he will have done this generation no 
small service. Even if his generalisations can be proved un- 
scientifically wide, and if, in fact, Europe succeeds better in 
Asia than he thinks likely or even possible, he will have 
achieved a very important and original piece of work. 


PROFESSOR TYRRELL'S LATIN ANTHOLOGY. 
Prorrssor TYRRELL has been guilty of a misnomer in call- 
ing his collection an “anthology,” but he has forestalled the 
obvious objections of his critics so frankly and effectively in 
his preface that it-is idle to labour the point with one who 





* Anthology of Latin Poetry. By Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, Litt.D. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 








comes into Court a reus confitens. “Ihave called the collec- 
tion,” he writes, “Latin Anthology as the most convenient 
title available; but that is not really the. most accurate 
description which could be given of the contents or the aim 
of the volume. An anthology ought to contain only exquisite 
models of poetic composition. Now this collection aims at 
providing characteristic specimens of Latin poetry. There- 
fore, while the specimens of the work of the great masters 
will be very beautiful, and also characteristic of their genius, 
the inferior artists will be found to exhibit the invariable 
signs of minor poetry, exaggeration, unreal sentiment, 
forcible-feeble diction, and ineffectual, sometimes almost 
ludicrously ineffectual, struggles to achieve the grand manner.” 
This, in a word, is no “golden treasury” of Latinity, for 
base metal is admitted as well as refined gold; nor, again, 
does the compiler even adopt the principle of the “elegant 
extract” in dealing with the classics. Fresh proof of his ~ 
unconventionality is to be found in his statement that 
“even in the case of the great poets like Lumueretius, 
Statins, and Lucan, I have thought it better to present, 
among the more beautiful examples of their genius, 
also those which better illustrate their attitude toward their 
art, and their peculiar place among the poets. Thus _ it 
seemed better to give, beside the sublime passages of 
Lucretius, some which dealt technically with his not very 
attractive subject [thus Professor Tyrrell has included the 
terrible passage describing the plague in the sixth book]; and 
the temperament of Statius could not have been so well 
understood, if I had not included examples of one or two of 
his failures to achieve the sustained splendour of the Horatian 
lyric. Ina word, I have kept before my mind the endeavour 
to illustrate to some extent the weakness as well as the 
strength of the poets who are not in the first flight, and to 
point out characteristic blemishes in the notes.” The collec- 
tion, in faet, is a tin as well as a golden treasury. In regard 
to the “very great poets”’—we note to our surprise that 
Lucretius is not included in this category—Professor Tyrrell 
with engaging candour owns that he may have been 
guided by other considerations. “For instance, I suppose 
there is hardly an ode written by Horace which would 
not grace any treasury of Latin verse; so perfect is the 
execution of every one of them, in spite of the lack of 
genuine feeling. . In the embarras de richesses I 
have been guided by a wish to illustrate the great variety 
of his lyric measures. Similarly in my selections from 
Juvenal I have sometimes been influenced by a desire 
to draw the attention of my readers to a_ beautiful 
emendation like mulio for multo in eelxxxvi. 148, or 
miniis for méris in eexe. 70.” It will thus be seen 
that the compiler apparently holds that a “very great 
poet” can be lacking in genuine feeling. As for the 
tribute to the fascination of a beautiful emendation, we 
ean only wonder what Mr. T. E. Page, who recently 
hammered Peerlkamp and his followers in the pages 
of the Classical Review, would say of this ingenuous 
confession. Professor Tyrrell’s candour is, we venture to 
submit, greater than his discretion. There cannot be much 
that is characteristic of Latin poetry in a passage quoted for 
the sake of an ingenious conjecture made seventeen hundred 
years after the poem was written. 


Enough has been said to indicate the originality, unconven- 
tionality, and eccentricity displayed by Professor Tyrrell in 
carrying out a task for which he deliberately chose a 
misnomer. The representative as opposed to the strictly 
anthological character of the collection is maintained in its 
earlier sections. It is interesting to note, however, how many 
familiar, and especially gnomic, sayings are to be found in the 
early post-Hellenic poetry,—e.g., male parta male dilabuntur 
and laudari a laudato from Naevius, who also provides, in his 
famous epitaph on himself, one of the first instances of the 
conscious egotism of genius. Poetry,in the Miltonie accepta- 
tion of the term, comes in with the clarion tones of Ennius, 
the extracts from whom range from the splendid soliloquy of 
Andromache to the strange obiter dictum “nunquam poetor 
nisi sim podager.” From Lucilius, amongst a number of rather 
dry excerpts, Professor Tyrrell takes toll of a notable phrase: 

‘‘Ut Romanus populus victus vi et superatus prosliis 

Saepe est multis, bello vero nunquam, in quo sunt omnia ”— 


on which he pertinently remarks that “it is as appropriate 
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to the British Empire of to-day as to the Roman of the 
second century before Christ.” The notes are indeed excel- 
lent reading and full of piquant criticism, as when he 
observes that Laevius was the George Meredith of the first 
century before Christ. Cicero's admission to an anthology of 
Latin poetry can only be justified on the grounds advanced 
above, and in the extract from the poem on his consulship we 
miss the famous jingle, O fortunatam natam me consulo Romam. 
Julius Cesar shows to greater advantage in his graceful lines 
on Terence, from whom we are given eight well-chosen 
extracts. Plautus occupies no fewer than twenty-two pages 
—the most assigned to any Latin poet—and though the 
selections are excellently chosen, and the notes thereon 
exhibit a great deal of Professor Tyrrell’s editorial virtuosity, 
we cannot but demur to the “ poetic justice” which finds 
less to quote from Virgil than from Plautus. Witty and 
entertaining as the Plautine dialogue is, we could willingly 
have spared one or two of these scenes for a few more purple 
patches from Lucretius,—e.g., the magnificent description of 
the sedes quietae of the gods, the suave mari magno x.7.A, or 
the splendid quatrain which tells how adversity tries 
character. The excerpts from Catullus are fairly illustrative 
of his peculiar poignancy, but here again we miss—perhaps 
Professor Tyrrell thought it too hackneyed—the famous 
fraternal ert de ceur. With the quality of the Virgilian 
excerpts we have no cause of complaint; in his revolt against 
pedantry Professor Tyrrell has perhaps gone a little too far 
by labelling the splendid episode of Eurydice from the 
Georgics “ Orphée aux Enfers ™ ; for the rest, we have already 
protested against the arrangement which gives to Plautus 
twenty-two pages as against Virgil’s eighteen and a half. 
To Horace are assigned nineteen, and to Ovid eighteen. Of 
the eight extracts from Tibullus, three are from the third and 
fourth books of the elegies, the authenticity of which is 
doubted by modern critics. Still, whether by Tibullus or not, 
we are glad to find the passage which contains the inimitable 
couplet— 
“,..... utinam posses uni mihi bella videri 
Displiceas aliis: sic ego tutus ero” — 
which probably suggested Walsh’s-spirited gloss— 
“TI can endure my own despair 
But not another’s hope.” 
Professor Tyrrell draws freely and with happy results from 
the founts of silver Latinity, and his notes, always illuminative 
and suggestive, are here enriched by some admirable versions 
from the pen of Sir R. C. Jebb, M.-P. On the anonymous but 
beautiful Pervigiliwm Veneris he makes the acute comment 
that its early lines— 

“Cras amet qui nunquam amavit quique amavit cras amet! 

Ver novum, ver iam canorum, ver renatus orbis est ’— 
“probably suggested to Tennyson the fine passage in 
Locksley Hall ending ‘in the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thougkts of love.” From Claudian, ¢nter 
alia, Professor Tyrrell has given us the brilliant passage on 
Pollentia ending with the splendid line— 

“Discite vesanae Romam non temnere gentes” ; 
and one of the last extracts in the collection is the eulogy of 
Imperialism by Claudius Rutilius Numatianus, Professor 
Church’s fine rendering of which, originally published in our 
columns, is quoted in the notes. 

We may note, in taking leave of this extremely sugges tive 
and unconventional collection, the small part played in it by 
poems of the sort of which the “ Greek Anthology” in its 
limited sense is entirely composed,—‘ ephibols,” as Marjorie 
Fleming called them. There are, of course, a few epigrams 
and epitaphs, and a group of poems by Martial, but the 
lapidary style is, perhaps, inadequately represented. For the 
rest, this book, while it illustrates very forcibly how the 
peculiar genius of the Latin tongue fitted it to be a vehicle 
for rhetoric, for satire, and for criticism, brings home no less 
vividly that rigidity and massiveness which contrast so 
unfavourably with the melody and elasticity of Greek verse. 





LADY LOUISA STUART.* 
In this volume. of letters written by the daughter of Lord 
Bute and the granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu to Miss Louisa Clinton, the niece of the first Lady 





* Letters of Ld@iy Louisa Stuart to Miss Louisa Clinton, Edited by the Hon, 
yemes A, Home. 
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Stanley of Alderley, we have a more fascinating picture of- 
society at the beginning of the nineteenth century than jg. 
given by a whole library of ordinary memoirs. For Lady 

Louisa, the friend and correspondent of Scott, and the. 
intimate of the whole fashionable and intellectual Society 

of her time, was a person of remarkable shrewdness and sym. 

pathy. The cultivated world was then under a Whig domi. 

nation, but her point of view, as befitted her father’s daughter 

was from the other side, the reverse of the medal of which 

Holland House was the attractive face. Her learning and 

accomplishments would have been remarkable at any time 

but they were doubly notable in a day when the cult of 

“sensibility ” was at its height, and a fine lady was either. 

political cnérigante or a paragon of silliness. But on the 

other hand, the letters are quite simple and natural, without 

any affectation of culture. Lord Harcourt, as quoted by Lady 

Louisa, used to say that sending a dissertation by the post 

could never make it a letter; and this is a volume of genuine 

letters, and not of dissertations. Mr. Home has done his 

work carefully and well. He has explained most of the family 

references, though now and then we are tantalised by an 

allusion which at this late day might have been traced with: 

out indiscretion. What was Miss Clinton's love affair, so 

often hinted at? We should like to know, too, what was 

the prophecy current in Macclesfield on p. 102, and who was 

the eccentric Lady W. referred to at p. 156, 


In one of the “portraits” which young ladies about 1780 
used to amuse themselves by writing, Lady Louisa has 
described her girlish character. “Her heart is good, her 
disposition sincere, candid, and friendly. She has much 
pride, particularly concerning her birth and family, but 
though apt to swell with satisfaction at a recollection of her 
own dignity, she is utterly unable to maintain it in a proper 
manner. Of a temper easily incensed, yet what is called 
good-humoured, commonly in high spirits, and a great lover 
of mirth.” As a girl she wished to forswear gaiety and be 
a “learned lady,” but she had too keen a sense of humour 
to ride any hobby to death. She kept her love of letters, 
but she forswore the affectation of bel esprit, and it was one 
of her griefs that her family could never be brought to believe 
in the renunciation. In her abstracted, fanciful girlhood she 
lived in a world of her own, peopled by her favourites in 
history. ‘‘ Wallace, Bayard, Epaminondas, Scipio were the 
characters I lived with; whence I derived about as much 
relish for sober truth as if I had been solely used to contem- 
plate Orondates or Sir Charles Grandison, and inflamed my 
imagination in a higher degree.” But advancing years brought 
wisdom and a profound humanity. “Pray, why are human 
beings, human characters,” she asks, “less worth your atten- 
tion? The very countenances of the foot-passengers one 
observes in the street have something in them as good to 
watch as pictures in the fire.” She never married, which 
says much for the blindness of man, for no woman was ever 
less of a born spinster. ‘“ The truth is,” she writes, “woman 
has a natural dependence on man, which she can never quite 
shake off, I believe (in earnest believe) it part of the curse 
originally laid on Eve: ‘ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee,’ which she can by no means elude by 
taking no husband, or keeping her heart free from a. 
tyrannical passion.” She was a Tory, partly in the sense of 
disliking the ‘Yhig party, and partly because she was too 
shrewd and humorous to have any admiration for fads. “I do 
hate,” she says, marches of ages and all that vile slang.” 
She detested Manchester and its neighbourhood, and she had 
no respect for that enlightenment which means the casting 
overboard of old honest prejudices to accept newer and more 
ridiculous ones. “ Most people in this enlightened age are 
exactly in this predicament; they are wiser than to dread 
hobgoblins because they have always had such a fear called 
silly; but keep the word out of sight, and come to them with 
a grave face and an absurdity fifty times grosser than the 
Welsh fairy that pinched Falstaff, and you find no resistance.” 
She disliked Cobbett, Joseph Hume, Brougham (intensely,— 
“it is a great misfortune to be a puppy born and bred, or 
rather to be born a puppy and bred a reviewer”), and the 
vivacious Miss Berry. To her Charles James Fox was only 
a gentleman who spent his youth ruining his friends, and his 
maturer years attempting to ruin his country. On the other 
hand, she had no sympathy with the Jacobitism of Lady 
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Hervey, and thought the “ Pretenders, James and Charles, 

r ereatures, below criticism.” She had Whig blood 
in her veins through her grandmother, and perhaps the 
strain kept her from sympathy with the John Bull type of 
Torvism, and made her political creed something essentially 
moderate, tolerant, and reasonable. Though a Stuart, and 
with endless Scottish relatives, her interest in Scotland was 
small and purely romantie, for she hated Presbyterianism, 
and had no love of the reputed national characteristics. 
Finally, she had an enormous zest for living and for the 
common sights and pleasures of the world. ‘“ Write to me,” 
she says, “of yourself, of Lucy, of beechwoods, and glens, and 
dingles, and magi¢ poles, and country entertainments, , The 
Nuneham Harvest Home makes her cry, and she is enthusi- 
astic about horse-races, * those beautiful spectacles, what with 
the concourse of people, the gayety and bustle, and the eager- 
ness of the country fellows.” 

Her learning was as wide as her sympathy. She had a good 
knowledge of the classics, a vast acquaintance with English, 
French, German, and Italian literature; she read Don Quixote 
in the original; she dabbled in Malthus; she was interested in 
Wesley's theology; she was so learned a historian that she 
could ‘criticise Scott's use of his materials; she was deeply 
yersed in Memoirs and Mémozres; and she could state a point 
in peerage law with an accuracy of which Lincoln’s Inn would 
not have been ashamed. Her affections were curious, for * De 
Retz was one of my first loves and TI fear the vauren will be 
one of the last.” 
taste, but she lived before the days of the romance of science. 
In the main her preferences were austere and classical. It 
revolted her to read that Plato had tact—“an incongruous 
mixture of ancient and modern.” How would the poor lady 
have endured to live in modern days and hear that Euripides 


was a forerunner of Ibsen, and that Sophocles was a Whig | 


propagandist? Her criticisms, whether on Mrs. Radcliffe, or 
Cervantes, or the last fashionable novel, are always sound and 
sometimes acute. She disliked Lalla Rookh : “I feel as if I 
were eating raspberry and apricot jam till they cloyed and 
sickened me”’; but, let it he said against her, she did not appre- 


ciate The Ayrshire Legatees, and she could not away with | 


Byron. Scott and the Scott family she knew well, and her 
remarks on the Waverley Novels, which she read as they 
appeared, are uniformly admirable. “In the later works,” 
she writes, “I do think the characters sometimes too fanciful, 
and, like those of a modern play, seem to know their own 
foible and exaggerate it to make you laugh, in a manner that 


oo” 


of humourists. It appears to me that Waverley, Guy 


Mannering, and The Antiquary are quite free from this, and | 


even Rob Roy,—but Lady Margaret in Old Mortality recurs 
too frequently to his sacred Majesty’s Disjune, and Sir Dugald 
in Montrose far too often to the lion of the North—the 
phrases grow like the catchwords, ‘keep moving, &c.,’ in 
Morton's and Reynolds’ comedies.” Washington Irving she 
thought not a man of genius, but a “mind imbued with the 
spirit of good (and old) English literature, and that is a great 
dea] to me.” 

In her comments on society there is much that is severe, 
but little that is bitter. She wholeheartedly disbelieved in 


Queen Caroline's cause,—‘everything peculiarly profligate | 


rallies round her.’ She quotes a neat saying of a Quaker on 
the subject : ‘‘ Why, friend, if you wilt know it, I think she 
is good enough for thy King, but not good enough for thy 
Queen.’” At the same time, while she thought a tenderness 
for the Queen’s wrongs a “disgusting cant” in the upper 
classes, at least among the Whigs, she thought it a sign of 
good feeling in “the lower (i.e., the ignorant) ranks.” She 


disliked “‘ female fools,” bluestockings, worlc!; women (“ who | 


have set out with being romantic and entirely overcome the 
propensity”), and domineering women, who “ deliver opinions 
without appeal in the voice of a pea-hen.’ Of Americans 
she was consistently and ignorantly intolerant: “There 
may be worse and wickeder people under the sun, but none 
so radically disagreeable.” She says very truly of the first 
Lady Stanley of Alderley that her manners had become almost 
unbearable from never having received any of that unpalatable 
medicine, contradiction. She quotes some good sayings, as, 


tor example, that the phrase “a good sort of woman” means 
a good woman of a bad sort; and some good stories, such as 





* 7: . . a | 
She disliked scientists as persons of no | 


| probably just, and not unattractive. 
only suits buffoons, and is quite contrary to the very nature | 


| that of the Galway landowner whose tenants were all gentle- 
men and fought him when he asked them for money. Finally, 
there is a sketch on p. 213 of the difference between good and 
bad vanity which is so true and deftly expressed that it 
might have come straight out of Addison. We have read 
few books of recent years where the entertainment was so 
varied and delightful, and we cordially recommend the same 
course to all who, like Lady Louisa and ourselves, “have un 
old-fashioned partiality for a gentlewoman.” 








AN AMBASSADOR IN RUSSIA* 

| THERE is no art nor science so transitory in its aims, so 
| sudden in its effects, as diplomacy. To read of the intrigues 
and discussions of the last century is to transport ourselves 
into another world. America was not, Japan was not; Ger- 
many under the auspices of the great Frederick was only 
beginning to be. On the other hand, States which have since 
settled down to a prosperous nothingness were flattered into 
strange alliances. As late as 1740 we hear of a treaty signed 
by Sweden and Turkey. At the same epoch Russia and Spain 
discovered fair grounds of friendship, and it is evident that 
the last hundred and fifty years have sufficed to change 
the face of the whole world. But what is most remarkable 
is the rise of Russia, who was suddenly found to be the best 
| counterpoise to France, and as such was wooed by many 
| suitors. Russia, in fact, was, as the Due de Choiseul said, 
“the enemy of the friends of France, and the friend of her 
foes.” Accordingly Russia was in the eighteenth century 
the best ally we could have, and the interesting despatches of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire not only record a curious 
negotiation, but cast a vivid light upon the early years of 
Catherine’s reign. 





When the Earl of Buckinghamshire arrived at Moscow in 
1762, Catherine had been but a few days crowned. She had 
usurped a throne, and, as was generally believed, had 
murdered an Emperor. Lord Buckinghamshire, at any 
rate, had no doubt that Peter had met his death by foul 
means. “The Emperor,” said he, “was probably first 
poisoned and then strangled, as the appearance of his neck 
and countenance, when afterwards the body was exposed, 
seemed to indicate.” But Catherine had as little difficulty in 
impressing the world as in attaching the Guard, and the 
character quoted here from A Suceinet View of the State of 
Russia, found among Lord Buckinghamshire’s papers, is 
“Catherine II,” says 
the nameless writer, “is at once a very sensible and showy 
Princess. She has an Air of Dignity in her Presence, inspired 
by a Soul, that knows, as well as loves, to command. .... . 
She is certainly no perfect Character, and perhaps the best 
Description of Her is, that She is a Woman as well as an 
Empress. For the present perhaps the Woman may have a3 
much to say as the Empress, but if She lives and reigns a few 
years the Kmpress will get the better of the Woman. She 
may possibly appear superior to Her Namesake Catherine 


| the First.’ 


The qualification seems strange to-day, but in 1762 Catherine, 
brave as the world knew her, was almost untried. And Lord 
Buckinghamshire, with £50,000 to be judiciously employed, 
was taking a plunge into an unknown world. At the outset 
he complains of the horses, the roads, and his lodging. The 
cold is so great that he even pities “the rats and buggs, 
detestable animals in themselves,” when he considers “what 
they hourly suffer from the inclemency of the weather.” But 
he soon makes his how to the Empress, and recites in English 
his careful compliments. After which, he relates, “there 
was a Drawing-Room and a concert of music. I had the 
pleasure of playing picket with her Majesty. She asked mea 
great many questions about England; and upon the whole 
her behaviour to me, both then and at my audience, was 
extremely gracious.” Nor is there any doubt as to the 
impression which Catherine made upon him. He frankly 
tells the Countess of Suifolk that “Sunday shines out my 
Sabbath day.” For on that day he goes to Court, and enjoys 
the society which was unknown in Russia on other days. 
‘The Empress’s appearance,” he declares, “would prejudice 
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you greatly in her favour, but her address much more so. 
Affability and dignity are blended in her manner, which inspires 
you at once with ease and respect. When the hurry, the 
unavoidable consequence of a revolution, is over, she has 
every talent to make this a great and powerful country.” 
Lord Buckinghamshire, in truth, had a keen insight 
into human kind, and his sketches of character are as 
shrewd and pointed as may be. Bistucheff, Panin, and 
the Princess d’Ashkow are drawn with great liveliness 
and with a touch of malice; but the Empress is always 
his heroine, and no thought of unkindliness mars the 
eloquent—almost tender—panegyrie which he has composed 
for her. However, while the Empress always received the 
English Ambassador with sympathy and respect, she did not 
advance his purpose, which was, above all, to revise the 
commercial treaty existing between Englandand Russia. We 
were then, as now, the advocates of Free-trade and open 
ports, a policy which could not be expected to meet with the 
approval of Russia. Our grievances were many, and well 
justified. In the first place, foreigners in Russia were not 
permitted to trade with one another, but only with Russians. 
Then an English merchant had to pay a heavy inland duty 
for transporting his goods from place to place. Nor might 
he keep house for himself, being compelled to live and eat in 
the house of a Russian. Again, the Persian trade through 
Russia, promoted by Captain Elton, was entirely prohibited, 
and every privilege freely granted to Russians by England 
was withheld from Englishmen by Russia. But Russian 
diplomacy was then, as it has ever been, prudent and stealthy. 
Nothing could have been more amiable than the conduct of 
the Empress and her Ministers, but the treaty remained un- 
signed, and England did not attain for thirty years the 
treaty which she sought. 

Yet stranger than her relations with England were Russia’s 
relations with France. The friendships of nations are transitory 
as diplomacy, and transitory they must always remain, since 
their only fair and proper basis is interest. Lut we are so 
well accustomed to the love of France for “her great ally” 
that it is difficult to realise that a century ago Russia was the 
counterpoise to the hated power of France. Even now Paris 
believes that she has achieved a diplomatic triumph in 
inducing the Czar to witness her manceuvres, and since the 
excitement of the Imperial visit may calm the uneasiness of 
France, M. Deleassé may claim a political, if not a diplomatic, 
victory. But Louis XV. did not hold the same views as 
distinguish M. Delcassé. “The sole object of my policy with 
Russia,” he had written to M. de Breteuil, “is to seclude her 
as far as possible from the affairs of Europe.” And again: 
“Everything that can plunge Russia in chaos and drive her 
back into obscurity is profitable to my interests.” Thus 
Monarchs and nations make experiments, and _ believe 
them useful, until some strong man upsets the balance, 
and sentiment sees an advantage where a few years 
before it saw ruin. Indeed, the strangest fact in history 
is the violent sentiment which is enlisted now on this side, 
now on that, and which reposes upon nothing. The Ministers 
of France sincerely believe that a Russian alliance is a 
source of strength. The people of France instantly translate 
this belief, which may or may not be erroneous, into feeling, 
and shout the praises of an Emperor of whom they know 
little or nothing. Fifty years hence France may discover that 
she was no wiser to-day than Louis XV., and the conclusion 
forced upon us by the study of diplomatic papers is that 
chance is not for nothing in international politics. In cun- 
clusion, we commend to our readers these Despatches and 
Correspondence, which are most intelligently edited, and 
which are the raw material for the history of an interesting 
period. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
We have no hesitation in welcoming Forest Folk as one of 
the very best and most original novels of the year, and our 
on)y regret is that we have failed to proclaim the fact sooner. 





* (1.) Forest Folk. By James Prior. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.]|——(2.) 
Retaliation. By Herbert Flowerdew. London: A. Constable and Co. [6s,]— 
(3.) The Making of Christopher Ferringham: By Beulah Marie Dix. London: 

vMaeppiilan and Co. [6s.]——{4.) Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. London : 
W. Heinemann. ([4s.]——(5.) Both Sides of the Veil. By Richard Marsh. 
London: Methuen and Co. [6s.]——(6.) Her Grace's Mave y By Violet 





ll 
| Mr. Prior has laid the scene of his story in the Mansfiel 
district of Nottinghamshire—the forest is that of Sherw, 
already “sadly despoiled both. by enclosure and illibe) 
waste ”’—the time is just a hundred years ago, and an activ 
part is taken by some of the characters in the Luddite riots 
But instead of a laborious and conscientious historical nov 
of that phase of the industrial movement, Mr. Prior, Utilising 
his intimate knowledge of the district, its inhabitants, 
dialect, and manners, to excellent purpose, has given us, in 
his picture of the mutual relations of the two honge. 
holds at High and Low Farm, an admirable and even 
fascinating set of variations on the old themes of the tamino 
of the shrew and the regeneration of the rake. Arthur 
Skrene, the new tenant of the High Farn, plays 
Petruchio to the Katharine of Nell Rideout, a splendid 
Amazon, but a true woman to the core in spite of her mannish 
exterior. Nell’s uncouth dialect is perhaps a little overdone, 
but there are scenes in this book—notably her appearance jn 
‘Court to give evidence against her brother—which any living 
novelist might be proud to have signed. Perhaps the greatest 
triumph in the book, however, is the slow but complete con. 
quest of the reader's sympathies by Tant Rideout, Nelly 
| good-for-nothing brother, prodigal son and Hercules in one, 
who, inspired by his devout adoration of Lois Skrene, a fragile, 
fairy-like little damsel, struggles out of the mire and crowns his 
incomplete courtship with a soldier's death. The development 
of Tant’s character is a delightful surprise, for his amelior. 
tion does not destroy his intrepid humour. In the most trying 
circumstances he behaves like a hero and a gentleman, and hig 
first and last letter to his ladylove from the Peninsula is g 
perfect masterpiece of discreet devotion :— 

““Mapam,—I entreet pardon for this great libberty. Wear 
very short of comfort in this furren land. ‘The weather also con 
tinews very bad. Thank God lam not in the cavelry, else I think 
these roads (so they call them) would break my heart. .We have 
fought often and never been bet. There is a young leftnent in 
my company very much my frend. Others officers less frendly, 
I pray every night, but only iI trust) for what it behooves me to 
pray. I have so far been fortunat tbat I have not been wownded 
save a few trifles. Soon we shall be at it again. God is our help 
and hope. The wimmen of this country are not so fair as our 
English wimmen by much. But the goss grows here too. At 
oppertunity I go and look at it. Waris a dredful trade to any- 
body not born and bred a butcher. ‘I have writ mor» and less 
than I meant, but this isavery badpen. ‘They use cheefly mules, 
which same have sure feet but unsure tempers. Now I mustcon- 
clude or be wearysome, Your obedient servant tv command and 
prisoner at large, A. R1tpEourT.” 





The characterisation throughout is excellent, the narrative is 
crowded with exciting incident—notably the episodes of the 
night attack on Skrene’s farm, Tant’s Homeric combat, his 
trial and subsequent adventures as Lois’s prisoner, and, above 
all, Nell’s rescue from being “swum ” as a witch—and the author 
has, in addition to an eye for the picturesque, a quite peculiar 
gift for describing effects of lightandcolour. Wesincerely trust 
that the not unnatural revulsion of feeling against novels of 
the Kailyard and dialect order may not prejudice the success of 
this delightful story. There is a good deal of the Kailyard in 
it, and a great deal. perhaps tov much, of dialect. But once these 
factors are accepted only a very fastidious and impatient 
reader will remain proof to its manifold and incontestable 
attractions. 


There is a curious but entirely superficial coincidence 
between Forest Fulk and Retaliation, the new and clever novel 
by the author of The Realist. That is to say, in both we have 
a brother and sister of somewhat humble parentage in love 
with a sister and brother of a more exalted social rank. But 
there the resemblance ends. In Mr. Prior's story both couples 
illustrate the noble Greek maxim, ovaixgy "Epas didaonsi, 
whereas in Retaliafion none of the four persons engaged seems 
to be particularly elevated or exalted by the influence of the 
tender passion. The motive of the story is given in the opening 
scene, where the young squire kisses the farmer’s daughter, and 
the farmer's son retorts by kissing the aggressor’s sister and 
thrashing him into the bargain. The parties in this scrimmage 
are little more than children: at the time, but the episode is 
made to foreshadow their future relations with curious exacti- 
tude. Dan Wilder, the young rustic, with a rapidity seldom 
encountered outside fiction, finds himself at three-and-twenty 
a rising young novelist. The young squire, an idle young 
barrister, resumes his flirtation with Esther, Dan’s pretty, 





Tweedale. London: Hutchinson” and Co. [6s.]—+(7.) An Uncongenial 
BMurriage. By Cosmo Clarke. London: F. V. Witite and Co, [6s. (8.) 


Mrs. Green. By Evelyne E. Rynd. London: Juhu Murray. [2s. 6d.) 


empty-headed sister, while his own sister Winifred conceives 
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‘g great admiration for the young author. Out of these 


materials—given a selfish man about town, a foolish and rather 
vulgar girl, and a young author intoxicated hy his literary 
triumphs—Mr. Flowerdew develops a crisis which is none 
the less poignant in that Dan takes a far more serious view of 
Esther’s humiliation than the girl herself. The point of the 
title lies in the opportunity which is lent Dan by the indis- 
cretion of Winifred. to turn the tables on her brother and 
father and simultaneously to gratify his (Dan’s) heart’s desire, 
for he is sincerely in love with the sister of his sister's betrayer. 
Mr. Flowerdew has shown considerable skill in devising 
-awkward situations for his hero, and no iess tact and 
delicacy in his handling of them. He is less convincing in 
his somewhat perfunctory sketch of Dan Wilder's rapid rise 
to literary distinction. Lady Derring and her son are clever 
portraits of society people afilicted with “literaturitis,” but the 
pook as a whole suffers, like so many modern novels, from a 
dearth of characters that enlist, we do not say the affection, but 
at any rate the friendly interest of the reader. Even the hero 
himself comes perilously near forfeiting our goodwill when 
he yields, though only momentarily, to the temptation to 
sacrifice chivalry to vengeance. 

It takes four hundred and fifty pages of severe trials to cure 
Christopher Ferringham of his habits of swearing, gambling, 
and drinking. In 1652 his grandfather sends him over to his 
daughter—the young man’s aunt—who, with her husband, a 
stout Puritan, lives in America. The young Cavalier is a serious 
charge to Calderwood, who as Magistrate has frequent occa- 
sion to fine and punish his wife’s nephew. Yet for all his 
brawling, pilfering, and poachings he has a good heart. To 
children he is ever kind and attractive, to the sick, beggars, 
and persecuted a firm friend; but his roving, Cavalier up-bring. 
ing has made him careless in discriminating between meum 
and tum, and he has no compunction in telling lies at his 
convenience. By his pluck, good looks, and kind heart he 
wins the love of Calderwood’s pretty sister Nan; by his 
many follies he comes near losing her. At last he determines 
to work steadily on his uncle’s farm, but, as bad luck will have 
it, during Nan’s absence his dauntless courage leads him to 
the village stocks sooner than betray a poor Quaker cir! to 
the persecution of the Puritan mob, countenanced by the 
Magistrate, his uncle. Pirates, mutinous sailors, and 
poachers galore figure in the subsequent development of 
The Making of Christopher Ferringham, and in the end, 
after much suffering and hard work, the Kestrel, as our 
hero is called, comes back victorious over the pirates and 
himself, rescuing his cousin Jack Calderwood, whose ears have 
been cropped, to receive an ovation from his quondam perse- 
cutors and the hand of his charming Nan. The narrative is 
rather overcrowded with incident, but the story is well told, 
and in spite of the strong language and frequent effusion of 
blood the moral is excellent. Indeed, one would have suss 
pected a male author but for the name on the title-page. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, the most successful and 
temarkable study in Sister Carrie is a figure which was not 
intended to oceupy the central place. This post of honour was 
probably intended for the heroine, Caroline Meeber, a girl of 
blunted moral sense, who, through hatred of poverty, lapses 
into the relation of mistress to a commercial traveller, is sub- 
sequently persuaded by a trick to elope with another lover 
and finally becomes a great success as a comedy actress. She 
reaches this last stage only to find, however, that the dazzling 
position she has longed for all her life is as ineapable of 
making her happy as any other phase of existence. But the 
really powerful study is the figure of Hurstwood, Carrie’s 
second lover. The picture of the sapping of the man’s whole 
nature by the inertia which attacks him in his weary search 
for work is most subtly and strongly drawn. The reader 
follows each weakening struggle to its inevitable defeat with 
something of the sickening sensation which a real spectator 
must have felt ; indeed, the whole situation is almost too 
poignant in its hopelessness. Sister Carrie, in short, is at 
once an engrossing and depressing book. 
gives English readers a curious insight into the rapid turns 
of fortune possible in America. 

Mr. Marsh gives a loose rein to his imagination in his new 


Incidentally it | 





book of short stories, Both Sides of the Veil, and thinks no | 


more of introducing a ghost among his dramatis persone than 
of giving a story a hero, The most amusing of his sketches, 





| 


““George Ogden’s Will,” is concerned witha ghost who appears 
in Court as a witness in a probate case. The weird effect on 
Jadge and counsel is described with diverting seriousness. 
The stories are all slight, but Mr. Marsh has sufficient literary 
dexterity to concoct out of them quite a “pretty dish to set 
before” the August holiday-maker. 

If novelists are to be trusted, the ways of the English aris 
tocracy are becoming exceedingly mysterious. It is not so very 
long since Her Ladyship's Secret was commented on in these 
columns, but Mrs. Tweedale now “ goes one better,” and soars 
to the utmost heights of the Peerage. The rich and aristo- 
cratic flavour of Her Grace's Secret is exceedingly impressive 
to the commonplace reader whose name is not in Debrett ; 
but it is some consolation to him to find that the 
inhabitants of these exalted circles feel their golden fetters 
to be fetters indeed, and long for what they erroneously sup- 
pose to be the freedom of the middle classes. Certainly no 
one would ever wish to be a Duchess if she was to have as 
poor a time as her Grace of Glenroy, though, perhaps, the 
Marchioness of the book had an even more tiresome fate. In 
spite of its inflated sentiment, the book contrives to be almost 
readable. 

The unfortunate hero of Mr. Cosmo Clarke’s story, An 
Uncongenial Marriage, draws a blank in the marriage lottery 
in the shape of a selfish visionary invalid with an angelic cast 
of countenance. However, though his conduct is fairly respect- 
able, he does not trouble himself much about his tiresome wife, 
who is but remotely connected with his rather tame adventures, 
culminating sensationally in a fatal duel fought vicariously 
for a friend. The book is stilted in style and the characters 
so “ wooden” that the reader can contemplate their trials with 
equanimity. 

We are glad to encounter in Mr. Murray’s pretty half- 
erown series a reprint of the entertaining sketches which 
appeared in the columns of the Outlook. ‘ Mrs. Green” is an 
excellent counterpart to “Mr. Miggs,” and the standpoint of 
the shrewd, illiterate gardener’s wife is maintained through- 
out these dialogues with no little skill and humour. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_——~—_— 
SMALL GARDENS. 

Small Gardens and How to Make the Most of Them. By Violet 
Biddel. (C. Arthur Pearson. 9d.)—This little book, which 
appeared two or three months ago, has a cover intended to attract 
the public, but in our opinion it gives an unfavourable impression 
of the book. It was worthy of something better, as it has been 
written with far greater pains and knowledge than the ordinary 
ninepenny gardening manual. Such publications are often too 
professional, while this is clearly written by an amateur who both 
loves and understands her plants, and, above all, has cultivated 
her eyes to see and learn in the gardens of others. She constantly 
mentions other gardens, public and private, Kew and 
Hampton Court. The book does not take the place of that 
admirable republication of Mr. Robinson’s, “ Mrs. Loudon’s 
Gardening for Ladies,’ which he calls “the amateur gardener,” 
(Frederick Warne and Co., 9d.), and where the best and clearest 
instruction is to be found for all the ordinary cultivation of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables, divided into the work that should be done 
in each month. Our authoress addresses a large modern public, 
who already know the rudiments of the cultivation of plants 
under artificial circumstances, and the great advantage of her 
book is that, without being too technical, she brings to the 
notice of owners of small gardens a great number of plants 
which have of late years been restored to cultivation, and which 
so help the succession of beautiful growth and flowering plants 
for the whole year round. Mrs. Loudon’s book teaches every- 
thing the ignorant want to know, and refreshes the memory of 
those who know a great deal. This justifies Miss Biddel’s omis- 
sions, and her book makes an excellent connecting link between 
the elementary book, which is purely instructive, and the more 
expensive works, such as Robinson’s “ English Flower Garden,” 


or Nicholson’s “Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening.” It is 
familiar and chatty in style, and modern in feeling. It names 


many plants whica would otherwise be forgotten, if hints at many 
methods for gaining beauty of form and colour in small spaces, 
and, best of all, it preaches originality. Every garden which 
is the individual expression of its owner, however small, is 


| of interest to every other gardener, who thereby sees varioty. 
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In such gardens there are sure to be some plants much more 
perfectly grown than is usual, showing them at their very best. 
This is partly caused by the accident of soil or situation, but is 
principally the result of loving care, and it sends every flower- 
lover away stimulated to produce the same results. Miss Biddel 
says :—“ I remember seeing a tiny strip in a large town quite fairy- 
like in its loveliness, and it has always been a lesson to me what 
enthusiasm can do. The old lady to whom it belonged was not 
rich, but an ardent lover of all that is beautiful in nature and 
art; moreover, she did nearly all the work herself. Though it 
was situated amid smoke and dirt, it almost invariably looked 
bright and pretty, reminding one somehow, from its quaint- 
ness, of the ‘days of long ago,’ for there were no geraniums, 
no calceolarias, no lobelias, and not a single Portugal laurel 
in the whole place.” Evergreens should be avoided in all small 
gardens, but especially in all gardens near the smoke of towns, 
Gardening is useless if it does not make people think. Our modern 
civilisation turns us more or less into machines, all imitating each 
other in an aimless way like a flock of sheep. The ideal object of 
all education and of all our after-life training and amusements 
should be to make every human being a thinking individual. 
Gardening is a natural, healthy developer of taste, a creator of 
what is spontaneous in us; affording the best check to the constant 
wish for change; in fact, a corrector of the spirit of the age. 
Those who really love their gardens rarely like to leave home. 
The smaller the garden the more thought it requires. Handsome, 
big, showy plants, splendid, large blooms, are more suited to 
the places of the rich and great, who have plenty of space to fill. 
They are for the most part highly artificial products, and much of 
their beauty is produced at the expense of native character ; 
while some English wild flowers, with a little care, will grow 
anywhere,—e.g., the beautiful blue geranium (cranesbill), the small 
white cranesbill, the lovely yellow toadflat, the common mouse- 
ear, hawkweed, the two French willow-weeds, white and pink 
(Epilobium Augustifolium). Besides being easy of cultiva- 
tion, these are more beautiful in form than many of the 
so-called garden plants. A “weed” has been defined as a 
plant out of place, but the careful cultivation of plants 
which grow wild in England is very desirable in small 
gardens. We think Miss Biddel does not sufficiently warn 
her readers against the use of forest trees, and especially 
conifers. Junipers and hollies, roses and ivies, are quite 
large enough. Nothing ought ever to be planted that will 
be too big for the place if it grows well. Continual succes- 
sion, daintiness of form and colour, not overcrowding, these 
ought to be the chief objects in all small gardens, unless the 
object is a semi-botanical collection. That, as Mr. Kipling 
would say, is quite another story. We can heartily recommend 
this little book to all those who appreciate its aim, which, as 
Miss Biddel says, is ‘‘ to show that even the tiniest piece of land 
can be made pretty, and even profitable, if due attention be 
given. it.” 








HISTORY OF HAILSHAM. 

History of Hailsham. By L. F. Salzmann. (Farncombe and 
Co., Lewes,)—Mr. Salzmann is quite right in making no apology 
for the publication of this book. Every local history, so 
it be told by a competent person, is full of instruction. Hailsham 
has never been a place of importance, but for this very reason 
the conditions of life which we find to have existed in it were 
normal and representative. The first definite information that 
we have about Hailsham comes from Domesday Book. It then 
contained arable land for four ploughs (about six hundred and 
twenty acres), four cottagers with one ox, and two salt-pans worth 
8s. Gd. each, the feudal lord having eleven others worth 24s. Gd. 
in all. ‘The difference in value between King Edward’s time 
and the Survey was 110s. against 20s. In the thirteenth century 
the manor had passed into the hands of the Marmions; in the 
sixteenth Lord Dacre had it; after him came the Gages; it has 
passed through various hands since that time. We need not 
give other examples of the information which Mr. Salzmann 
has been at the pains to collect. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing section is that which refers to the monastic founda- 
tions. Of these there were two. One was the Abbey of Otham, 
transferred in 1205 to Bayham (near Frant, and now the seat 
of Lord Camden), the other the Priory of Michelham. The 
Otham property at the Dissolution was valued at £18 8s. 2id. 
Michelham Priory was founded in 1229 by Gilbert de Aquila, of 
Pevensey. It was of the Augustinian Order. Its story 
is told by a succession of documents, and can scarcely be called 
edifying. (Of course it is the external relations of the House 
that come thus into evidence, and these, in the nature of things, 
are often involved in dispute.) Wedo not hear the whole story, 
but it is certainly strange to find the Prior detaining the body 








i 
that had been cast up on the shore when it was being taken to 
burial. In 1291 the House had an income equivalent to £1,500 
and it accumulated property during the centuries that follow. 
It had a vigorous head in John Leem (1376-1415). His SUCCEssorg 
were not so estimable. William Loudon was deposed in 143g, 
and Laurence Wynchelsee, who came after him, was no improve: © 
ment. There were but seven brethren. (He was commanded to 
add three before the next Easter, the visitation having been hel] 
in September.) His own household was limited to “ one chaplain, 
one esquire, one chamberer, one valet, and one page of the 
kitchen.” He was to be content with four horses. The canons 
were bidden not to “frequent the tavern that is outside the 
gates.” Another visitation, held four months later, reveals great 
delinquencies. The Prior had sold timber, plate, oxen, horse: 
books, in fact everything that he could; had given corrodies (oe' 
support for life) to one Wallen and his wife for £26 133, 44, 
Yet another visitation in 1478 is still morecompromising, Grosg 
irregularities are revealed, The penalties imposed were curiously 
light: all the canons were to fast for one day on bread and 
water; one, who had confessed to incontinence, was “ gated ” till 
a sub-Prior, who had the reputation for strictness of life, should 
arrive. The Bishop must have been used to such doings. It ig 
in these visitations, not in the reports of Henry VIII.’s officials, 
that we find the truth. 








An Eton Boy’s Letters, By Nugent Bankes. (Cassell and (Co, 
53s.)—Unless we are greatly mistaken, these letters aro 
(with, no doubt, some necessary alterations and omissions) 
the genuine letters of a boy written from Eton. We 
are able to congratulate Mr. Bankes upon having achieved 
a decided success. The reader is enabled to follow in out- 
line the career of an Etonian from Fourth Form to Sixth; 
and the letters are judiciously selected so as to exhibit as many 
Gifferent phases of school life as possible. The period can be 
fixed with confidence as being the later “seventies.” The book 
will recall memories to many old Etonians, while it may be read 
with real advantage by those fortunate persons who have Eton 
still in the future. Some few of the details are no doubt a little 
out of date, particularly those relating to Triads, but the essential 
features are whoily unchanged. Upon the whole, we think that 
this book is entitled to an honourable place in the list—a 
singularly short one—of successful descriptions of school life. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 





With the Scottish Yeomanry. By Thomas F. Dewar. (T. Buncle 
and Co., Avbroath.)—The writer of this book—a reprint of 
etters addressed to the Arbroath Guide—sailed from the Mersey 
on March 1st, 1900, reached Caps Town some seventeen days later, 
crossed the Vaal (at Fourteen Streams) on May 14th, and camg 
under fire for the first time on July 20th. His descriptions are 
unpretending and clear, and for the realising of the scenes 
described much more effective than more ambitious literary 
efforts. Mr. Dewar bears the title of M.D., hence a certain 
speciality in his observations. We need not quote from his 
narrative, though we can commend it to our readers ; perhaps the 
most interesting passage in the book is the following. It isan 
analysis of a Volunteer regiment :— 

* Out of the five hundred who comprise the Scottish Yeomanry 

there are of course men of very varied types, men who have come 
out for very varied reasons. Some fifty, namely, about ten per cent., 
are here to earn a livelihood,—saddlers, smiths, cooks, and 
grooms; another fifty are here for no very obvious reason, 
simply, it would appear, because the chance of a foreign holiday 
offered itself; still another fifty are restless souls who must have 
a finger in every pie—men who have fought in Zululand and 
Matabeleland, climbed mountains in Chili, or washed gold in the 
Yukon; and perhaps one haif of the company have come out 
from a blend of motives, in which patriotism, ambition, and love 
of adventure had each a share. Yet another few have come for 
eutirely different reasons, urged by their friends, who were 
anxious to be rid of them, or by their own anxiety to leavea home 
which they had made too warm for themselves.” 
With this may be mentioned A Volunteer Brigade, by Filson 
Young (Sherratt and Hughes). Mr. Young describes a 
week’s training in camp at Conway, with an account of the 
manceuvres carried out, and some suggestions for the better 
utilising of these occasions. One of these suggestions seems to 
us excellent. Competent officers on leave might be employed in 
assisting in the management of these affairs, being, of course 
paid for it. Many would be glad to have the money and the 
experience. 
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cdtnpte Balveh the Bible. By Joseph Agar Beet, D D, (R.T.S- 
1a, 6d.) —Professor Beet, whose place among the best exegetical 
writers of the day is assured, gives us here au excellent summary 
of Biblical knowledge. He states conclusions rather than argu- 
ments. The compass of his volume makes any other course 
impossible. He has, then, to be trusted by his readers. But he 
isso sane and cautious, and withal so obviously determined to be 
honest, that such trust is well deserved. We hail the publica- 
tion of the book by the Religious Tract Society as an omen of 
good; it distinctly breaks with the unreasoning conservatism 
which is still dominaxt in too large a region of Christian thought- 
The concession, for instance, that the book of Daniel, as we now 
have it, is much later than its apparent date is important. It is 
of no very great importance in itself, but it implies much. We 
do not, indeed, agree with all Professor Beet’s views. ‘‘ The chief 
interest of prophecy is with unfulfilled predictions” is, for 
instance, a questionable statement. Surely the chief interest lies 
in the enunciation of great moral and religious principles. The 
man who looks deep into the meaning of the past and present 
will often see much of the future, but his main function is to 
appreciate the meaning of what is going on about him. Rigid 
views on the fulfilment of predictions contradict the doctrine of 
human freedom. That doctrine forbids us to believe in an abso- 
lutely fixed future which can be definitely foretold. 


In the series of “The Century Dible,” under the genera} 
editorship of Professor W. F. Adeney, we have Romans, edited by 
Alfred E. Garvie (‘I. C. and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh, 2s. net). There 
is first an introduction giving the circumstances under which the 
letter was written, and its general purport and bearing; next, 
the text of the Authorised Version printed continuously; and 
the text of the Reviced Version with a runuing commentary. 
We would specially commend to our readers the discussion of 
verses 12-21. The transcendently important questions of the 
primitive condition of man, and the causal connection between 
sin and death, are discussed. On the latter we will quote a few 
sentences :— Paul meant by death not physical dissolution 
merely, but death in its totality as it is for human consciousness. 
Can it be denied that the terror and darkness of death for the 
mind and heart of man is due in large measure to his sense of 
guilt, and the effects of sin, in his reason, conscience, spirit ? 
Christ abolishes death, not by preventing physical dissolution, 
but by giving the fact a new meaning, by allowing man to see it 
from the standpoint, not of human guiit, but of Divine grace. 
Ina sinless race death as an experience would have been very 
different from what it is.” 


Robert Browning as a Religious Teacher. By Arthur Cecil 
Pigou, BA. (C. J. Clay and Sons. 23s. 6J.)—Mr. Pigou has 
published here the Burney Prize Essay for 1900. It is a very 
careful study of a difficult subject. Browning bas been claimed 
asan adherent by verious schools of religious and even non- 
religious thought. The difficulty in adjudicating on these claims 
lies, of course, in the dramatic character of his poetry ; even when 
he is speaking in his own person, he does not always seem to be 
speaking his own thoughts. He may be putting a case. But 
there are some things which may be described as root conceptions 
in Browning’s philosophy. ‘The doctrine of the never-ending 
self-sacrifice of a loving God appears ..... . as one of those 
deeper truths which set aside “speech, act, time, place, indeed, 
but bring nakedly forward the principle of things.’” In historic 
Christianity Browning seems to have believed, though he cer- 
tainly cannot be claimed as the adherent of a dogmatic system. 
His Theism is not a logical or self-cohering theory—possibly it 
may be said that no Theism is—but that he was a Theist to the 
bottom of his heart can hardly be doubted. Mr. Pigou’s essay 
may be studied with much profit. 


Early Trading Companies of New France. By H. P. Biggar, 
B.Litt. (University of ‘Toronto.)—In his first chapter Mr. 
Biggar gives an account of the voyages of Cartier. The 
story is a curious illustration of the fact that disappointments 
often lead to more than equivalent successes. The French 
koped to find gold in the St. Lawrence region; in this they 
failed; but they did lay the foundations of a great commerce: 
The Newfoundland fisheries, the fur trade, and other branches 
of mercantile industry developed into something much more 
valuable than the treasure-seeking of England’s great rival ever 
did. It isa very interesting story that we find in this volume. 
It contains a strange mingling of weakness and strength, mean- 
ness and bad faith, in the home Government, rivalries of adven- 
turers abroad, personal heroism and petty jealousies; now and 
then religion makes its appearance, not always in a very 
edifying fashion. Heterodoxy was not to be allowed heyond 
Certain degrees of longitude. The trading fleet of the Caens 








Company (in the first half of the seventeenth century) was to be 
under the command of a Catholic, “who should give orders for- 
bidding all psalm-singing of any sort when the Newfoundland 
banks had been passed.” Mr. Biggar has put together with 
adequate skill a great amount of valuable matter. 


Primitive Man. By Dr. Moriz Hoernes. Translated by James 
H. Loewe. (J, M. Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—This is one of the 
series of ‘Temple Primers.” It would, we are inclined to think, 
have been the better if the earlier part had been omitted. Dr. 
Hoernes dogmatises on matters where dogmatism is wholly 
inadmissible, “Our own planet originally detached itself from 
the sun in the form of a loose gas-ball...... it became 
incandescent, hurled its satellites into space, and gradually cooled 
down... ... Seas formed, and after an inconceivable lapse of 
time the seeds of a new, differently conditioned life germinated in 
their depths.” All cosmogonies or theories which imply a Creator 
are contemptuously dismissed, unless, indeed, we fail to under- 
stand our author as he is here presented tous. Apart from this, 
the book with its account of the various stages of human history 
is valuable. There is, as our readers are aware, an unsettled con- 
troversy about the earliest appearance of man. Leaving this 
question out of consideration, Dr. Hoernes will be found a well- 
informed and intelligent guide to the subject. 


Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum, With descrip- 
tive text by George F. Warner, M.A. Third Series. (British 
Museum.)—There are fifteen plates in this series, ranging in 
date from 700 A.D. down to the time when the art of calligraphy 
became practically extinct, at the end of the fifteenth century. 
The earliest specimen is of an illustration from the “ Lindisfarne 
Gospels.” It is of the page which faces the first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, and is an extraordinarily elaborate piece of work, 
which, we may say, has been reproduced with great skill by Mr. 
William Griggs. The manuscript accompanied the wanderings 
of the bones of St. Cuthbert, and was, it seems, deposited at 
Durham about the end of the tenth century. A doubtful mention 
of it occurs at Lindisfarne in 1367. After this it is hidden till, 
early in the seventeenth century, it was bought by Robert Cotton, 
Among the other plates is a specimen from a Latin Psalter of 
the early eleventh century. This was connected with Win- 
chester; it gives the names of several Winchester saints. The 
last is from the poems of the Duke of Orleans. 


We may very briefly mention No. IX. of “ Yale Studies in 
English” (H. Holt andCo., New York). Thisis A Guide to the Middle 
English Metrical Romances, by Anna Hunt Billings, Ph.D. Most 
of the English romances have a French origin. They belong to 
the two centuries 1250-1450, the chief among them being the 
Arthur and the Charlemagne romances. Miss Billings takes 
each class, and discusses metre, authorship, and origin, giving 
at the same time a conspectus of the story. This will be founda 
highly useful guide to any one who desires to commence the study 
of this subject. 


Ireland: Industrial and Agriculiural. (A. Thom and Co., 
Dublin.)—This is the “ Handbook for the Irish Pavilion” at 
the Glasgow Exhibition now proceeding, a very handsome, well- 
got-up, and, we need hardly say, interesting volume. It appears 
under the editcrship of Mr. W. P. Coyne, and is the outcome of 
a decision by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland to advertise, so to speak, the resources of 
Ireland at the Glasgow Exhibition. It contains papers on the 
topography and geology of Ireland, soil, climate, flora and fauna, 
railways, canals, banks, agricultural associations, and various 
agencies for technical and artistic instruction. We may specially 
mention an account of the “ Irish horse-breeding industry,” illus- 
trated with a number of highly interesting photographs. Con- 
spicuous among these are the representations of the Connemara 
ponies (these appear to have a considerable strain of the Arab in 
them). The particulars given about cattle and sheep are also worth 
note. And here may be mentioned a very significant set of figures. 
In 1851 the population per 1,000 acres was 315, with 143 cattle, 102 
sheep, and 52 swine. In 1891 the population was 226, cattle 214, 
sheep 227, and swine 66. Is there any rational being, not blinded 
by prejudice or party passion, who would contend that 315 people 
with 297 profitable beasts were better off than 226 with 507? 
The lace industry and the fisheries are also described. There is 
a paper relating the proceedings of the “Congested Districts 
Board” which is well worth attention. We have “ family 
budgets,” all of them not a little strange,—all the expenditures 
are in excess <f income. In (1) out of an expenditure of £42 15s. 
£6 1s. 4d. goes for tea, and £3 for tobacco. Calculating tea at 
ls. 94. and tobacco at 4s., we have the surprising results of about 
20 ounces of tea and 4 ounces of tobacco weekly. Out og 
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£30 9s. 1d. tea stands for £5 17s., and tobacco for £2 7s. 8d.; out 
of £10 19s. tea is absent, and tobacco stands for £1 6s.; in the 
“* poorest possible circumstances” both are absent. (It must be 
remembered that income and expenditure are increased in each 
case by home produce cousumed.) The estimates varied from 
220 to £12 in (1), £10 to £5 10s. in (2), £17 to £12 in (3), and in 
(4) amount to £6. We cannot analyse or epitomise the 
narrative of the operations of the Board; but we may say that 
it is well worth attention. 





New Epirions.—Don Quixote. Vol. I. Edited by James 
Fitzmaurice Kelly. Translated by John Ormsby. (Gowans and 
Gray, Glasgow. 1s. net.)——In the “New Century Library” 
(Nelson and Sons, 2s. net per vol.) Kenilworth and The Abbot.—— 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers. By Dr. John Brown, (A. 
and C. Black. 6d.)—A cheap reprint, _— we are more than 
commonly pleased to see. Julian Home: a Tale of College Life, 
by F. W. Farrar; Under Two Skies, by b. W. Hornung; The 
Last Touches, and other Stories, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford (same 
publishers, 6d. per vol.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_-+$»>———_- 
Aidé (Hamilton), The Snares of the World, cr 8vo .. seseeeeee (J Murray) 
Archibald (J. F.). Blue Shirt and Khaki: a Comparison .. ‘(Gay & Bird) net 
Barlow (Jane), From the Land of the Shamrock, er 8V0........... (Methuen) 
Zidder (M. G.) and Baddeley (F.), Domestic Economy m Theory and 


6; 
6, 
IN SII ion nicavaanweecanseoctionesiscasaturnetsssonmnienad (Camb. Univ. Press) 4 
Bramston (M.), The Sunrise of Revelation, er 8vo ............ (J. Murray) net 5; 
2/ 

5 


hos) 


Brown (W. N.), Workshop Wrinkles for Decorators, Paiuters, and others, 
cr 8vo ...... .(Scott & Greenwood) net 
Cambridge Univ ersity ‘Examination Papers, “Michaelmas Term, 1900, to 
Waite Ma BOUL AGO, ocicscccscssousass covets ancoounssstnserst (Camb. “gk Press) 15/ 
Carmichael (M.), The Major-General, Cr 8VO ............s00008 soreee(E. V. White) 6/ 
Corwen (C. E.), Onesimus, Christ’s Freedman, er 8vo. (Oliphant) 
De Mérie (H.), Syphilis and other V enereal - Diseases, 8v0 .-.(Bailliére) net 
Ellis (E.), oe Chieftain and the Scout, er 8vo ... wn ..(Cassell) 
Episode of a Desert Island, by Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly ” (J. Mareay) net 
Fawary (R.-C.), Plane Geometrical Drawing, 8vo ..... Spon) 
Fletcher (J. J. K. ), The Sign of the Cross in Madagascar, “cr 8vo (Oiigiaat} 
Gill (Harry), The Village Church in the Olden Tine, 8V0...... (Simpkin) net 
Gray (Maxwell), Four-Leaved Clover: an Everyday Romance (Heinemann) 
Holden (H. W.), Justiiication by F ith, CL SVO  sssssssssescesceeees (Skeftington) 
Jose (A. W.), The Growth of the Empire, er 8vo ... 
Marsh (R.), The Joss: a Novel, cr SVO .......:ceseeeee (F. V. White) 
MeLaws (i; ), When the Land was Young, cr 8v0 ..........sscceeeeees (Constable) 
Military Mz ixims of Napoleon (The), Translated from the French, 
MR Se Re ee cera gcs is ddy ech Sevens acorpecs «ynayovkecnsacce’ acaeet (Freemantle) net 2/6 
Murray (George), The Antarctic Manual for the Use of the Expedition of 
DN ITS ett Se recccs testa te csctics usssncstesestipcets cocoghesrastesoaee (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Murray (A.), The Key to the Missionary Problem, er 8vo oocyte 2/ 
Nickerson (D.), The Origin of Thought, cr 8V0.........ccscssessecseseee (Paul) xet 6,0 
oe Ca L.), Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period, 
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Edckcbal sesh coeteauehcouebexsbanvijes vonchvannebssieneny —— Univ. Press) 5/0 
einer! (M. D.), Lessons on Massage, 810 ..........:.sseseseseseeees (Bailliére) net 7/6 
Register of the Members of St. ced Magdalen —— Oxtord, Vol. IIL 

Fellows, 1576-1648, 8vo .........4. sees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Reid (W. A.), Cash is King, cr 8vo.. rane) 6/0 





(D: 

Robson (A. Ww. M.) and Moyenhan ‘(B. G. A.), Diseases of the Stomach 

and their Surgical Treatment, 8V0........:scssscesseecescerscecesees (Bailliére) net 15/0 

Sharp (D.), Fauna Hawaiiensis, Vol. I., Part III. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 

Shenstone (W. A.), Justus von Liebig: his Life and Work, er8vo (Cassell) 2.6 

Suffling (E. R.), The Innocents on the Broads, cr 8V0.............++.6.(Jarrold) 3/6 
Tasker (J. G.), Spiritual Religion (Fernley Lectures, 1901), Svo 

(Wesleyan Conference Office) 3/0 

Villari (P.), The Two First Centuries of Florentine History, 8vo (Unwin) 7/6 

Whitman (Royal), A Treatise on Orthopedic Surgery, 8vo (Hirschfeld) net 25,0 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANT, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, ke. 
EsTaBLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K,0,y 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 0, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alired Lucas, Esq., MP. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Thomas Heury Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter “Rothschild, MP, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cav endish, Esq., , MP. Rigirt Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col. the Hon. Everard G. Diet y. Lieut. -Colonel F. Anderson Stebbi 

Sir Charles Livers Wiles, & G.C.M.G., C.B, mg. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Hsq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Loasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue. 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


FIRST SPECTACLES 


should be fitted with extreme care—other. 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
which cannot afterwards be remedied. Por 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 


IMPERFECT 
VISION ! tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, by 


fr. JOHN 
HEADACHES} “as: IN BROWNING, ERAS Stan 
London, W.C. 
Consultations free. 











SCHWEITZER'S : 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soiuble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—‘ This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


‘* Bxquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Mrra’s JOURNAL. 





Collars — Lapirs’ Bets c.scacecaintvanscroesneanaat 3/6 per dozen, 

LINEN Gunrs’ 4fold “4/1 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, io Sccease _— per beter 

Shirts—Fine quality Long 

COLLARS, CUFFS, ~~ cith, with tfoid tine 

s 1 iP Lists, also of Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 

amples and Price Lists, also o, to measure, 

Handkere hiefs and pF nae post-free. AND SH | RTS. ys - extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14). the }-doz, 





“LIBERTY ”/HAND-PRINTED SILKS 


HAND- In New and Exclusive Designs 
and “Liberty ” Colourings, 
P R INTE 5 FOR DRESSES and BLOUSES. 
SILKS. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., anal Street, ene 
0S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 














BRAGG’S VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 

as recommended by the most eminent physicians and surgeons and ased in 

their own fan nilies for indig estion, diar rrhcea, fevers, &c.- Powder in 2z., 4s., 6s. 





bottles. BI ts in 1 Lozenges in Is. ljd. tins. Tablets 





s., 45. tins 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electric Fittings of. all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depit 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Mlustrated Catalogues or S Special Designs on pplication. Estimates free. 


178- -179 ) PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, ’,ondon, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY #IRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED....... Seuease £450,000,000. 


_ Manufactory — BOYLE ST., W. 











.Renovations — of Houses. 
Renovations — of Decorations. 
Renovations — of Furniture. 

ESTIMATES FREE. SEE 

HAMPTON’S NEW BOOKLET. 

7901 WALL PAPERS AND 

INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 

SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


PALL MALL EAST, 





in ls. 13d. tims. Ui all Chewists, 





TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
1g GBASTON FIGY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ene 





MIStPORS,...200.000secceeserseenes Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(ate of see alleges Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


ineas 2 Term. 
Foon 6 Oe ouses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 


‘A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
i i School. 
eee oe, can be obtained from the Secretary, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ISTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS, in most healthy and 
beautiful part of South of England. ; 
The Rev. J. A. S. PAGETT MOFFATT, M.A., Oxon., assisted by resident 
uate, receives 12 boys between ages of 8 and 15 to prepare for the Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. Pupils invariably take good places _in the Entrance 
Examinations ; specially strong in Mathematics, French,and German. Delight- 
fal outdoor life: cricket, football, &c, All boys taught riding, for which suit- 
able ponies are kept; excellent place for delicate boys.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 


T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
Heal-Master, Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate. Reduction for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracingair. 
Prep. for professions, business life, and Universities, Private chapel, carpen- 
ters shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &c., apply HEAD-MASTER. 











UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship tor Girton or Newnham. 


LMINSTER SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Very healthy district. Modern Buildings. 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Carpenter's shop. Playing-field. 
Swimming-bath. Prep. for Exams. Strong staff. Home comforts. 
Moderate fees.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—For ROYAL 

NAVAL CADETSHIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Especially adapted 

for Junior Pupils. Strongly recommended. Naval class of three backward 

boys. Individual tuition. Long experience in Naval Exams, Moderate fees. 
~Address, HUGH LUPTON, Beeches School, Melbourn, Royston, Herts. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A First grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 


DUCATION.— UPTON .HOUSE, NEAR SLOUGH, 
BUCKS.—Girls successfully prepared for all Exams. Special advan- 
tages for French, German, and accomplishments. Home comferts, gymnasium, 
cycling, recreation grounds. Moderate fees, Gov. student required.—Aduress, 
Miss ETHERINGTON. 


REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(68it. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 

















see HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


_ Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


IGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS. ~ BCNVIL 
SCHOOL, CUPAR-FIFE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HOGBEN, Girton 
College, Cambridge, Scholar, Classical Tripos.—Large Staff Highly Certifi- 
cated Mistresses, English and Foreign; sound Modern Education and 
thorough Individual Training of Pupils from Seven Years and upwards, 
Excellent Musical Training. Advanced Pianoforte, Harmony, Voice-Pro- 
duction. Honours gained annually at R.A.M. and R.C.M. Examinations. 
Excellent Results University and Higher Examinations. Special Distinctions 
French and German. BeautTiruL Country Sirvatioy, bracing air, large 





grounds, gardens, hockey pe golf, cricket, tennis, cycling. Splendid 
gymnasium and riding school opposite grounds. Fencing, drilling, &e. School 
highly recommended by parents, Great Britain and ( »lonies. Terms, 60 


Guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 3rd. Prospectus on application. 
pnp? Fs © GO bL.h Be @ 8, 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. é. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
—One of the finest and best ouinget private boarding schools in 
England. Every department splendidly furnished for object in view. 100 acres. 
Cricket-field kept after manner of best county grounds. Gymnasium (100ft. by 
30ft.); swimming bath; recreation hall (90ft. by 30 ft.) ; separate building for 
chemistry (40 benches and lecture-room); physics room; 18 baths; beautiful 
central hall and 6 class-rooms. 100 boarders; 9 resident masters, matron, 
and resident trained nurse. Fees: under 13, 70 guineas; over 13, 80 guineas 
per annum.—Prospectus on application to the Principal, J. BAYLEY. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OURNEMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

re London Physicians, &¢c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
A., Oxon. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 
































NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Be: Palace). — Established 1860. High-élass finishing school. Thorough 
English education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


MSS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
al High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&e. University Examination & Inspection. 





ASTBOURNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. = ug laa B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
eycling, hockey, &e. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOU'THWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 
LD Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mys. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 
stone; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. ; F. E. Kitchener, Esq. The AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 23th. ; 


Ate (25) DESIRES ENGAGEMENT at HOME or 
ABROAD ; has two years’ experieuce iu private tuition. Fluen’ "rench 
and Spanish acquired abroad ; good junior German ; some Italian an i Lutin; 
advance! History and Literature; good reader.—Address, ‘‘M. B.,” Oliuyo, 
Adelaide Park, Belfast. 


UTTON, SURREY.—A few BOARDERS RECEIVED 

in PRIVATE HOUSE for the HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 

Co.) _Dry, bracing climate; detached house; good garden. First-rate instruc- 

tion in music if desired, TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Miss GEDGE, 
Tanglewood, Sutton, Surrey. 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE — 
_BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
Tesident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to tyain girls in domestic work 
and managemeut if desirel.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 
RUNDEL SOCIETY.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 
COLLECTION of REPRODUCTIONS by ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 23 


framed, 87 unframed. Good’ condition. List on application.—Miss R. L., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry. 


{REAT YARMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Sea 
bathing, laboratory, gymnasium, workshop. Recent Univ. honours: 
Class. Schol., £80 ; Sci. Exhib., £40. Many certiticates Oxf. and Camb. Joint 
Board, Camb. Local, Lond. Matric. (many distinctions and first classes). 
Championship Public School Sports. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Recommented for delicate boys. House Scholarships, £20 and £15, Sept. 10th. 
Very moderate fees, 


]J)ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 


























UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & a 
and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton. Premises specially 
built forschool work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel; detached sana- 
torium. Cricket field; fivescourts; gymnasium ; carpenter’sshop. High ground; 
dry and bracing climate; sea-bathing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to the 

Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. 
PARIS. 


UO. & PT F-OenN IN 
SELECT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Limited numbers. 
Kept by Mile. L. HONORE, No.7 RUE D’ERLANGER. 
Highly recommended by 
Mrs. Heywood, Glevering Hall, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 


W EST COOMBE HOUSE, HORNSEY RISE, N.— 

The MISSES FLETCHER and MISS LEADER (Classical Tripos, Cam- 
bridge) receive a limited number of resideut and day pupils. Healthy situation ; 
thorough teaching with careful individual attention; preparation for examina- 
tions ; special arrangements for girls’ physical exercise and games. 




















N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL FOR 
eb GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 19th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, the Rev. W. A. 
Purey Cust, Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthur Severn. Miss Madelaine Shaw Lefevre, 
aud others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E, BAYNES. 


HE COLLEGE OF ST. NAZAIRE-SUR-LOIRE, 

FRANCE, under the direction of the University of Rennes, RECEIVES 
as PUPILS English Youths from 14 to 19 years of age: classical and modern 
side ; terms moderate ; English church.—For references and particulars write 
the PRINCIPAL. 


\ ISS STEEL-JOHNSON OFFERS a Happy Refined 
Bs HOME, with every modern Educationai advantage, to the DAUGHTERS 
ot GENTLEMEN. Prepares for all Exams. Foreign Languages and Music 
specialities. Head English Mistress, B.4.; Music Mistress, L.R.A.M.; French 
Mistress, Masters. Large detached house; extensive grounds; most healthy 
and bracing locality; an easy distance from London.—Blandford House, 
Braintree, Essex. 





7 ING’S SCHOOL, ELY.—Fully Equipped Public School 

on moderate terms, beautifully situated in Cathedral Close, very 
healthy locality. Classical and Modern Sides. Scholarships at next Entrance 
Exams.—Head-Master, Rev. F. W. HAWES, M.A. 


PIN PHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 














_ GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 





NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON SEPTEMBER 18th, 1901. 
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pes COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY B BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Seaside. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR, 
at above address. 


wy 9 BSED SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 


Splendid ‘Climate. 





Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—t Head. Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Finai Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mietress of the Lincoln Hich School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MIST , or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary's Coilege, Paddington, W. 


QN MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Ss. Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Bo e-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
tran. an science. Te achers’ ‘Tra Ling Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
mins ar lers 'F eos. £60 a vear.— AY pply, PRINCIPAL. 


eC XHAI BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 


ST MICHAEL'S, 
DOARDING § SCHOOL tor the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 





Terms, 




































In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees, £60 per annum. Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
i ] , Courts. 
Head-Mistress Hist. Tripos, Camb. 
MICHAELMAS 1 BER 18th—Apply to Miss 
BANDALL, Lady War 
AVENSBOU R N E SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 


MIDDLESEX.—Uead-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone). —Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Piaying 
Fields ten acres. Excellent po sition close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident Frenc h and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Me thods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, eycling, rowing, 2 and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
Reierences given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 2ith. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann. ; Termcommences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personai Refs. Prospectus oni upplication. -~82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ESTBROOK. MACCLESFIELD.—The Rev. 

DARWIN WILMOT, M.A. (formerly Assistant Master at Mar!- 

borough and Rossall). New classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, sanatorium, 

large. playground. Exhibitions to the Universities. The Head-Muaster 

RECEIVES TEN BOARDERS at Westbrook, well situated in large grounds 
away from the town.— Prospectus and hist of honours on application. 


rMIELSTED SCHOOL—A few HEAD - MASTER'S 
TERM 


NOMINATIONS (value £10) are available for September. 
SER 18th.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD- 


BEGINS SEPTEME 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 
ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE €. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, Mod. Lang . Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. 
Preparation for examinations. Special advantages for modern languages. 
Tennis, hockey, cycling, swimming. Pri ospectus on | application. 


M: A. K. SELL AR, M. A, OXON, RECEIVES 
PUPILS at the PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, to prepare them for Army, 


Navy and U Tbivers Putranee » Ex: uminations. 


\T. JEAN DE LU Z.—THE VICTORIA SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS.—Resideni Cer jnglish and Foreign Mistresses and Profes- 
sors. Preparation for Eng ‘rench Examinations. Lessons given by 
certificated teacher in cooking ssinaking. Boarders received by the 
Head-Mistress. Excellent clima nd every opportunity for out- door life 
and exercise——Apply during August and September tv Miss JOCELYN 
SMITH, Barton St. David, Somerton, Somerset. 


S FRIDESWIDE’S SC HOOL, near 
e SUSSEX. >-Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 
playing fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &e. Preparation ior 
Universities, &c., if desired.—For particulars apply M Miss HAYLLAR, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The Senior House- Master has 

a few VACANCIES for September next. Many University, Army and 

Navy successes; seven Balliol Scholarships, aud four Fellowships since 1894. 

Very healthy, modern sanitation. hos pital purse as matron.— Apply for Illustra- 
ted ‘ed Prospectus to Rev. W. T. KL ELING, Boscobel, Weymouth, 


“4 RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING- SCHOOL for GIBLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

; large grounds for cricket, ho and tennis. Experieue ed resident mis- 
‘won es; large visiting staif.— Pri » Miss BOY COTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mi stres sses at the Cli ‘ft m Hi gh Sel 201 for Girls). 






















































CRAWLEY, 














S7- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN. 
With Title of L 

For Prospectus, apply to the "SEC RETARY, L LBA. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


pxsnter ‘$T. BERN RD, ERUSSELS S (Established 





PD. 1825).—Mr. E. RB. wt org M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES RESIDENT aud NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all Eu 
Examinatious. Tuition includes Bookkeeping aud Shorthand.—43 Bue St 
Beroard, Brussels. 


AMPSTEAD, N.W.—Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 
BoaRDING Scwoor for Grrxs. Thorough ed lucation ; every home comfort; 
large detached house.; cert. sanitation ; elec. light; high, healthy, bracing, near 
Heath ; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Sumimer Term sometimes spent in 
$witz wland.—Priucipals, The Misses SumNeR aud Miss Buas cu, B.A. (Lond. ) 























—$—, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGR 

CIRENCESTER. Beta: | 

Land Agents, Surveyors, 

For P Gait pLolonists, o. . 
or sia of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PR 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TC ESDAY, October a aL 


AS: ATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ¢ CUMBER. 
oh LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfutuy 
Farmers, Land Ageuts, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER lst.—J. ‘SMITH HILL, . B. A., B.Sc. » Principal, 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress .Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING Housp 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk . 
the School. Large gymuasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarder 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. om, Oxon.) 
Head- Mistress—Miss M.'E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I 

Resident Staif of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 
Keswick SCHOOL.—CO- EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. _ Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-tield and Grounds. GIRLS and B YS (8 to Is) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 

Terus moderate.- —?. on from I Rev. HEAD.- MAST TER. 


mnie D i ae 
TNIVERBS ITY oO DURHAM 
SeGRERS OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concerning ‘Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence ip 
the Women's Hosiel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 


For Land- owners, Agriculturists, intending 

















~ CHURCH EDUCATION 7 CORPORATION, Luwten. 
SNANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 

kL) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEy, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prep ared for the Univ. and other exams. Head- Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tri ipos, Camb.), assiste t by a hig ghly qualified staff, 
A limited number of EN TRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS awari led by competition, 








PHE ROYAL “NAV ‘AL, | SCILOOL, ELTHAM, KENT, 

Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Education, with Special Claszes for Candidates for tlie Nay 
and Army. Recent Honours: Opea Classical Scholarship, Worcester Colleze, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarshi p, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sand thurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Adinission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 15th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(Ist Div.), llth — Clerkship, R.N N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, B.N, 

EXT TERM. SEPTEMBER 18th. 

Apply to the Rev. the MEAD. MAST: ER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street,W. 


a SOMERSET. —First- 








7 IN Gs SCHOOL, BRUTON, 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, ae 
successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Exaiiuat ions. — D. E 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Public 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play. 
ground attaclied.—For prospectus, references to parents, &e. +s apply to ths 
Head- Master, R. M. HUGH- JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK. — HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good so¢ial 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, morern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The ‘Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


TNIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—CANDI- 
DATES PREPARED by an experieuced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch.. Oxford) 

on the staff of Mr. W. Baptiste soemsegge of Garrick Chambers, who will te 
happy to act as a reference. —Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCEOFT, M.A, 
11 Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 


DENTHORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

Every educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &¢.—Apply, Mes. 
DODWELL- KINGSFORD. 
| ING’S SCHOOL, CAN TERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.--TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (€5°-£10) on DEC E} IBER 4th to 6th, 
boys joiniug NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER zi li a ligibie a3 others. 
Special Classes ior ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excelleut health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-15) —Heai- 


Master, Rev. A. J.GALPIN, MA. __ 
COLLEGE, | SPALDING— 





























ELLAND HALL 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsburr 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Languages a special feature. Limited number. Music, my 
&c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 
Presden, or to RK. J. BEE VOR, M. A. «» 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


( {OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Centti! 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ik NEXPENSIVE EDUCATION FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. Inclusive fee, 45 gs. per annum ; reduction to brothers. 
Vicar is Wardeu; Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements, education, 
games, gympasi um, references, &c. Very healthy village. Over iH) have 
alresdy heen educated. —Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne College, W Winsiow. 


L==Ps GIRLS’ HIGH SOGHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR: 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


“ADY recommends a SCHOOL of high social standin ng 
where her daughter was educated. Every home comfort and care 
Resident foreign governesses, and Languages successfully 
taught conversationally. Success in-Music, Painting, and University Exawite 
tions. Outdoor games. Spec ial terms to professional men. Home school’ 
REEVES, 161 High Street, Keasingtou, 

















delicate girls. 
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OME.— Winter, 1961.—HOME for GIRLS over 16 
wishing to study Italian aad other Languages, anc, and mod., Roman 
istory, Archeology, and Art; also Music—in one of the healthiest quarters 
bees Thy Ttalian always spoken. Excursions to places of historic interest 
¢ the hills and neighbouring country. Course, eight months—end October, end 
- ° Prospectuses can be obtained from the Principals, Signorina BICE 
SOBELLI apd Miss ALISON, c/o Miss Mudie, Windmill Hill House, 
Hampstead. Miss Alison will be in London until mid-September. 
ELMONT SCHOOL, BICKLEY, KENT, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—A large old country house, with 
3 acres of garden and playing-fields. Tennis, cricket, hockey. New class- 
- ms, specially designed, and perfect sanitation. Principal, Mrs. LEISHMAN. 
Fiead- Mistress, Miss OWEN SNOW, M.A.; and a large staff of Resident and 
Visiting English and Foreign Mistresses. 


ARIS.—A Lady wishes to recommend HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated xcar the Forest of 

St. Germain, within thirty minutes of Paris. Foreign languages a speciality. 
Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Professors from Paris. English 
Principal. 


RAULEIN TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 
in Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to her Nieces, RECEIVE 
in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. Ever; 
educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home.— 
Address, Friulein ThHXTOR, Darmstadt. 


WERCHISTON, CASTLE 
4 








—Address, in first instance, Miss WOOD, 25 West Hill, Sydenham. 











SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, October Ist. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL (removed from St. 

Leonards-on-Sea to SANDOWN, DEAL, on account of the invigorating 
air of Deal) PREPARES BOYS for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ‘BRITAN- 
NIA.’ Has never had a failure at the P.S. nor ‘Britannia.’ Has gained 
upward of 50 Scholarships (8 in last 18 months at Winchester, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Harrow, Rossall, Haileybury, Malvera, Laveing). ‘Terms, 60 and 80 
guineas.—Fullest particulars on application to G. W. BRYANT, Head-Masier. 


\CHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
S —Music, Modern Languages, and Physical Training receive special 
attention. Preparatory division. Examinations if desired. Boarders return 
September 19th. Prospectus and photographs on application.—Miss F, A. 
GILBERT and Miss NIMMO, Logaus, 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 


Li sestet o HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON. — 
0) 











Situated on the North Cliff overlooking the seaja GENTLEMEN’S 

NS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entrance Scholarship EXAMINA- 

TIONS at any of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, also tor the NAVY.—For all par- 
ticulars apply to the Head-Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
highly appreciated by, all Denominations. ‘They are sound, loug established, high- 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W.SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchool forGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


tec WATFORD, HERTS—COLLEGE FOR 
/ GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnhain College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 





















IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
) YORKSHIRE. 





Education on best modern lives. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 





\ AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
Bi GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers ; 
visiting Professors. Large modern house on gravel soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 
and heather district. Riding, cycling, &c. School recommended by Miss 
"= Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford.—Apply to Miss 8. 
C, jo 











ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air; A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools und for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application,—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
| Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated English, French, and German gover- 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.—Principal, Miss WICKENDEN. 





ORNWALL.—HARLEIGH SCHOOL, BODMIN.— 
/ Healthiest part of England. Most successful school. Sons of Gentlemen 
ouly, at moderate fees. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Public 
School Scholarships, Army and Navy. Homecomforts. Perfect sanitation. 
Premises: rebuilt 1895. Unbroken health record. Good playing fields. Pros- 
pectus, Views, Magazine fromthe HEAD-MASTER. NEXT TERM, SEPT. lé6th. 





ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 

Au aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Caunon Street, London. If detailed statement of requiremeuts be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
, Gres ? Enauisa, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, sends 
Teluble information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
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HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Tuesday, 
October Ist. Dr. Day in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in constant 
use, and no beds are closed. The only general hospital for East London. In- 
patients last year, 12,746; out-patients, 161,762; accidents, 19,944; major 
operations, 2,526. 

Appointments. — More appointments salaried and resident are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Sixty qualified appointments are made 
annually, and more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &., every three months, 
All free to students of the College. Resident appointments have free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

Enlargement of the College.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and 
the New Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 
on™ and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 

ub. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other Railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

; F'or-Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 
etter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNR® SCOTT, Warden. 

.T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1901-1902 will! OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2nd, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Major-General 
Sir Ian Hamitton, K.C.B., in the Governors’ Hall. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for competition 
in SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Years Students; one of 
£50 in Anatomy. Physiology, Chemistry (any two)for Third Year’s Students 
from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as several medals, 

All Hospital Appoiutinents are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 


For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. 
; H. G. TURNEY, M.A, M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
ONDON HOSPITA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. (London) 
EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Cuatmers MitcHe1t, M.A. Oxon., F.Z.S. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hue Caypy, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course, 10 guineas. 

Special Ciasses are also held for the Intermediate M.B. Lond. and Primary 
and Final f'.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 

hese Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Y PEN Bw he 6 A C6 A> D «Bee ¥. 

d Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, October Ist, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an examination in 
both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, at 
9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new boys h Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Rector, Mr. C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Oxon., will be glad to 
see Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 30th, between 10 and 
1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the special Prospectus of the NEW 
BOARDING-HOUSES at Inverleith may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. A. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place; Mr. F. A. 
HARDY, Scott House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith ; and Mr. DRUITT, Jetfrey 
House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith. They will be glad to see Pareuts by 
appointment. 


[ ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER ist. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged tor 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
= INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
sarticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
ta. 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
























Q\UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
kK) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in Eugland and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
ok SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—-A Statement of Requirements should be sent to tl 
Manager, R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YTAMMERING completely and permanently eured by a 
KY perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
fully treated. Boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, 
105 Jermyn Street, , Secretary. 
St. James’s, London. 


VY see tion CEULLTY “TO “CAs. 


PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge of Caretakers 
are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WANTS of their 
DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning them to a lingering death in empty 
houses, or to inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 

















[gn ever and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


pereneest ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


FOUNDED 





1848, 





INVESTED FONDG.........ccccsseeee seecsoreees dossacccesesas £40,000,000, 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curler SurveroR—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I1.B.A., F.S.I. 
H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 











£15 15s. CRUISE, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, NAPLES, and MARSEILLES, SEPTEMBER 14th. 

On the S8.Y. ‘“‘ ARGONAUT ”’; tonnage, 3,254 ; horse-power, 4,000; described in 
Times leading article, April 26th, 1901, as *‘a commodious steam yacht, fitted 
with every modern convenience and luxury.” 

£6 6s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS. 

£10 10s. ROME TOURS. - 

£12 12s. FLORENCE and VENICE TOURS. 

Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








Ls 





HALL CAINE. 


Every reader of Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel should 
obtain a copy of the Hall Caine number of “The 
Bookman” (now ready, price 6d. net). It contains a 
magnificent separate plate portrait of Mr. Hal] Caine, 
and a full biography, illustrated by nearly 40 new 
pictures, and throws much ligiit upon the author's 
plans and purposes in writing his néw novel. 


“THE BOOKMAN”? fer Avausr, 


6d. net, 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 





4. DWARD BAKER, the well known bookseller and : 


better known bookfinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his valuable Services, 
to any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS Ix 
BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker, of John Bright Street, Birmingham is the 
best second-hand bookseller in that town.”’—Bazaar, Exchange and Mari 
Correspondence invited. f 


J THE LITERARY PEN, 


** Writes very smoothly, and all who write much know that that is the first 
quality desired in a pen.’ —Reynolds'’s Newspaper. 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &. 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 














| Fecaiaiel LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, SV. 

Patron— HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 

The Rt. Hon. A, J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt.Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, MP. DCL 

HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. bs 

Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. i 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Moden 

Literature, in Various Languages, Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 

according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Tow 

Members. Reading-room Open from -Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 

Firts Epsrion, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 1¢s, ‘ 

C, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary aud Libranay, 


OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS spp. 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer “ The Nude in 
Art.” Handsome folio vol., new, 32s. 6d. ; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Completa 
Seis of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free. —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 











CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTON.| M EDOC. 


October Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1901. 
PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 


The subjects include the Church and the Empire, 
Authority in the Church, Support of the Clergy, 
Church Reform, Prayer Book Enrichment, the 
Church and the Army, the Reformation Settlement, 
Social Reforms, Bells and Bellringers, &c. 

Members’ tickets (7s. 6d. each), with official guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Church Congress Office, 106 Church Street, Brighton ; 
the Church House, Dean's Yard, S.W.; theS.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Multravers House, Arundel Street, Strand. 

The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion will be. 
open for the use of members from the Monday 
afternoon. It is requested that all applications for 
tickets may contain the name and address of each 
person by whom each ticket will be used. 

J. J. HANNAH, Chairman of Committees. 


light Dinner Wine. 


prices. 


PRE Bw BA NCE, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 

CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°/ 
repayable on demand. 2 10 





91 oO; 
“Ss lo 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 

lars, post-free. ; 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 176 9/9 
it procures us in London and the Y 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
ESTABLISHED 1851. value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,931. 


Per Dozen 


Bots. 3-Bots. SEPTEMBER, 1901. 2s, 64, 


PIANISTS OF THE Past. Personal Recollections by 
the late Charles Salamzn. 

Wits THE Pincuarp FLert. By Stephen Gwyn, 

Cricket Recorps. By Hamish Stuart. 

THE Conquest or Ciartotre, Chaps, VI—VIL 

SKINNER OF SEINNEN'S HoRsE. 

A BRector’s Srory, 

Tue Strate oF Inevanp, 

DLFRED THE Kixc. By Mrs. Ada Bartrick Baker, 

Musixés witout Meruop.—Tue Patm witHovt 
THE Dust—Lorp Rosepery's Lassirupe—His 
PoLiTicaL UNCERTAINTY—THE CreATION OF MR, 
GLADSTONE—THE FAVOURITE OF THE PRESs—- 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD’S ‘ LETTERS '—TuE WortD's 


MISUNDERSTANDING — His Morauity - His 
PoLiticaL WISDOM AND PRESCIENCE. 


Cutya ReEvisiTep. By Alexander Michie. 
Wii1am Biackwoop & Sons, Ediaburgh & London 











HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 





EPPS’S 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUB ONLY. 


YHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


COCOA. 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 





COCOA. 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fung ..............000 Sess 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors 








COCOA. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are grauted 
on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the Avstrilaa 
States and New Zealand. 





STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL. 








Cheques (and FPost-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 


Insert Advertisemeuts 








R. ANDERSON & CO., 
] ADVERTISING AGENTS (Estabiished 1881), 

: 14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING. CROSS,.S.W., 
s at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &., on application, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
_ DEPOSITS are veceived for fixed periods, 
terms which may be ascertained on apt! cation. 
: W. E. CARBEB..,, Manigth 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
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“The new gospel of Christian democracy.”—LiverPooL Datty Post. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 6s. 


BY HALL CAINE. 
605 pp., price 6s. 


“NE LOOXED FOR A CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS WHOSE BUILDER AND MAKER IS GOD,” 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA (Romc).—* The third Rome lives and breathes and throbs in Hall Caine’s pazes.” 


The TIMES.—* The issue of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel is something of an event in literature. It is a remarkable novel. There is 
ing action running through the whole.” 


The SCOTS VAN.—* It may be asserted with confidence that no living author other than Mr. Caine could have produced this work. 
It may be doubted whether any author who has lived for many generations past could have produced it. The novel stands out asa 
parely exceptional work...... The verdict must be that it is masterly in its conception and in its treatment......Mr. Caine has produced a 
really fine work, a work that will carry on his reputation to a higher point than it has yet attained,” 

The BRITISH WEEKL Y.—* Mx. Hall Caine in this book writes with unmistakable gravity, sincerity and dignity. ‘The Eternal City 
bas not been written with the object of securing a popular success. The author has regarded far higher and more permanent ends.” » 


The METHODIST TIMES.—* Whether we approve or disapprove of such a writer, he is a very notable phenomenon. Mr. Hall 
Caine, like Zola and Tolstoy, is a ‘sign of the times, which wise men will do well to ponder...... Superticialiy the new volume is an 
entrancing, delicious, and most pathetic love-story. — As such it will pre-occupy the ordinary reader....... But we are concerned to-day 
with the deeper and more characteristic teaching of this new book. The very name which Mr. Caine gives it and the Biblical motto 
which he adopts indicate that his maia and primary object is to discuss, not the relation of the sexes, but the relation of the Eternal 
question, Religion, to the Kiernal City, Rome...... Echoing the lovely dream of Mazzini, he makes his hero, Rossi, the leader and prophet 
of a new international movement, founded on the Lord's Prayer Rewavd We salute with delight a new and mighty ally in the struggie for 
the evangelisation of public and international life...... The profound and brilliant volume under review.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Hall Caine has produced a remarkable novel....... It is a difficult theme which he has taken in 
hand, but one well worthy of the great emotional forces which the novelist has brought to bear upon it...... The serious doctrine of the 
book is preached with all the amazing rhetorical force Mr. Hall Caine has at his command, and it is interwoven with a love story which 
js told with great skill and power.” 

The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST,—*‘ Hall Caine’s ‘Eternal City’ isa great novel, revealing the author at the very zenith of his 
gift......[he opinion will be generally held that the love interest and the moral interest indissolubly associated with that are 
strong to a degree only achieved by one or two great novelists, and at the same time so subtle as to engage the mind in most absorbing 
speculations...... Roma herself is a feast of fair things, sound, sincere, holy, refined...... While all the morai problems of this strange and 
engrossing story are handled largely with boldness and yet with piety, the smaller incidents are fraught now with grace, now with 
sorrow, now with gladness, now with humour, all human in its touch and in its thrill..,...But the book’s greatest wealth is its wealth of 
contagious and engrossing emotion. It is a triumpia of imagination, of power over the feclings, as it is of dexterously used observation 
of an historic and most interesting and deeply agitated people.” 

The DAILY MAIL.—* He has written a vivid story, which, despite its prolixity, is characterised by that keen eye for dramatic situa- 
tions which has given him fame. There is little doubt that its popularity will rival that of its predecessors.” 

The BRADFORD OBSERVER.—* Mr. Caine’s new work will rank among the vital things of literature.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“*‘ The Eternal City’ is a story of the struggle between the new and the old ideals in life, thought, 
and religion; and it is sct with artistic propriety in that community in which the conflicting interests are naturally most acutely 
developed.” 

The MANCHESTER COURIFER.—* All careful readers must confess that this is the strongest, the most mature, and yet the 
most daring novel that Hall Caine has yet written...... The book is full of life ; it literally breathes with humanity, and throbs with the 
world’s sorrows and joys. Its dominant note is sympathy, sympathy for anything that is down-trodden and oppressed, and it is for this 
reason it will appeal to an enorinous public......1t is none the less a pure, living, exquisite piece of work, and to read it is to drink from 
a fountain of hope and strength.” 

The STANDARD.—* There is power in ‘ The Eternal City, plenty of it ; audacity and many other gifts are displayed. From what- 
ever point of view it is regarded, it is an astonishing book.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 6s. 


SIX-S#ILLING NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


By MAXWELL GRAY. By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “ Fantasy.” 
The Scotsman.— The novel is one of the pleasantest and healthiest of the 
feason.” 


liv. 





The Spectator.—‘‘ An elaborate and ruthless study of the gambling spirit as 
developed by State lotteries in modern Italy. It is a great novel.” 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. FOREST FOLK. 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. By JAMES PRIOR. 


The St. James's Gazette.—‘ It is something to be more than usually thankful 


, ese oe i Mall zette.—“ Mr. Pri s a larg wledg dis a keen 
for to come across a book so refreshingly strong, original, thoughtfal, aud The Puli Mali Gazette Ir. Prior has a large knowledge and is . 


artistic,” observer of nature ; he is cunning in devising stroug situations, dramatic in 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” describizg them, and he has the huppiesi gilt of characterisation. 
THE LUCK OF THE VAILS.|A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 
By E. F. BENSON. By BASIL MARNAN. 


The Spectator.— Delightfully easy holiday reading..,...caleulated to give a 
Prover Christmas thrill on the hottest afternoon.” 


THE INHERITORS. SAWDUST. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* A work to be read and well weizhed by the thought- The Graphic.—‘‘ Exceptionally strong and brilliant.” 


], and of no small interest to the student of the times.’ THE HIDDEN MODEL 
e 
JACK RAY MO ND. By FRANCES HARROD (Fsayczs Forses-Rofertsoy). 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of “The Gadfly.” 


The Morning Post.— Strong, clever, aud striking.” 





* P Litevature—“ A remarkaktiy original and powerful story......one of the most 
The Pal! Mall Gavette,— The strongest novel the season has produced.” jnteresting and original books of tne year.” 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUE post-free on application. 
Any bound Book in the Catalogue will be sent on approval on naming the xearest Beolseller through whom it may be sent. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 2! Bedferd Street, W.C. 
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THE BROAD ROAD 
THAT STRETCHES. 


By CECIL HARILEY. 


Price 35. 6d. net. 


“Skilfully diversified as to its incidents, and related with a quiet unostenta- 
tious humour.”"—LITERARY WORLD. 

“Fresh, suggestive, and fittingly inconsequent......the sort of volume in 
which to lose pleasantly a lazy hour on a summer's day, for preference in the 
cool green heart of a wood.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 

‘* Young, fresh, gay, and elegant...... will readily charm into complacency any 
reader of refined taste.” —SCOTSMAN. 

‘‘ His wanderer tells the story of his wanderings, in a pleasant meditative 
way, in pleasant English of a Stevensonian lilt......a fortunate wanderer, for he 
chanced on amusing, curious, and exciting adventures."—CANDID FRIEND. 

‘*A playful fantasy, bodying forth with grace and charm, and also with 
humour, the vague visions and ideals that beset the sentimental pedestrian.” 

—GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘‘ Mr. Hartley has an attractive style, and a pleasing fancy, and his work is 

well removed from the eternal commonplace.”—LIVERPOOL POST. 





Published by Mr. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 17 Ceeil Court, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
wee aes ecgeed Nicks ak cis bowaes N.B,—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


An Ilustiated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and 23 Tint block Tilustrations. 
? the Publications ave avvanged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD SIREET, LONDON, W.C. 








For conventence of Reference 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





REVIEWED, ADVERTISED. OR MENTIONEDIN THIS PAPER 


ANY promptly sent by post. 
CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS FREE. 





BOOK a. ds GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, js 





DUCKWORTH & Co, 


New Book by JOSEPH McCABE 
(Author of “Twelve Years in a Monastery ”), 


PETER ABELARD. 


‘Large crown Svo, 6s. net. 

“There are few so intensely alive, so vividly human. so palpitating w; 

oe > , ? Mega et Og with the 
ordinary impulses of a complex human character.’ —Dail), Teles see 
We > OURTNEY). ‘i . hist (Rent 

_- An extensive view of a great age, and a fine sketch of the greates 
difficult character of that age.”—World. " St and moe 

“We give a cordial welcome to Mr. McCabe. The work is learned and reaq 
able, and as there is practically nothing on Abélard in the English language, ;: 
is tor the English reader a real contribution.”’—Spectator. Age it 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY READING.—és. each. 
THE BOOK OF TO-DAY. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH, 


By ELINOR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
VILLA RUBEIN. By JOHN SINJORN, 


THE MONK WINS. 
By EDWARD H. COOPER 


“* The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.” —Literature, 


THE ALTAR OF LIFE. 


By MAY BATEMAN. [SECOND IMPREsSioy, 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 


By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. [SECOND IMPRESSION, 


PRINCES AND POISONERS 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown yo, 
Wiil amaze most people.” —Morning Post. [SECOND IMPRESSION, 
“A masterly performance. ’—Literature. 
“ An odd, clever, flamboyant book.’’—-Outlook. 














THE REVOLT and THE ESCAPE 


By Vixurers pe Liste Apam. Translated by Turresa Barctay. Pott 
4to, Ss. 6d. net. 
* Dramas are not commonly good to read, but these two are anexception,” 
; f ; — Spectator. 
‘Strikes us as about the best piece of translation which we have met with 
in this series,”—-Athenaum. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT. GARDEN, W.C. 








SEELEY & CO.’S BOOKS. 


By the Rev. H. C. G MOULE, D.D., 
Bishop Designate of Durham. 
THE SECRET OF THE PRESENCE, and other Sermons. 3s. 6d. 
‘*Professor Moule’s sermons have a more than common unity of purpose, 
They all, more or less, closely and _ fully illustrate and exemplify one subject, 
the communion of the soul with God. The experience itself he describes in 
words which are at once earnest and restrained, aud he shows how it was 
realised in some admirable sketches of personal lite.”—Spectator, 
« A book of great spiritual beauty.’’--Guardian. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ; 
PRAYERS FOR THE HOME. A Month's Cycle of Family Worship, wit 
some Occasional Prayers. Fifth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION. Expository Studies in St. Jokn xx. ani 
xxi. Vhird Edition. 2s. 6d. 
GRACE AND GODLINESS. Studies in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 2, 6d: 
IN [Hé HOUSE OF THE PILGRIMAGE, Hymns and Sacred Songs. 2s. 6i. 
THE CROSS AND THE SPIRIT. Studies in the Epistle to the Galatians, 1s. 6% 
Each volume 16mo, cloth, 1s. 

AT THE HOLY COMMUNION. Helps for Preparation and Reception. Twenty 
ninth Thousand. : 
OUR PRA FRR-BOGe, Short Chapters on the History and Contents of th? 

Book of Common Prayer. 
THE PLEDGES OF HIS LOVE. Thoughts on the Holy Communion. 
THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. 
THOUGHTS ON UNION WITH CHRIST. 
THOUGHTS ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
THOUGHTS ON SECRET PRAYER. 
PRAYERS AND PROMISES. Messages from the Holy Scriptures. 






London : SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 








PUBLISHED TO-DAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Tue Goxp-STeacers: A Story oF! Essex anp tue Earty Boranists. By 
aa By Edward Dyson. Chaps. the Rev. John Vaughan. 
Secatianitinn POSES ee | Acconprxe TO THE Cope. By Elizabeth 
4 NIH - T 2 x ee 
THROUGH FRENcH EYE GLasszs. | ace 
By George Paston. ! 
Tur Binps’ Batu. By W.H. Pollock: | 
Passon’s DitemMa. By Edith C. M. 
Dart. 


Encuish FLowers 1x an Eorrtiss 
GARDEN. By Mrs. Butcher. 

At THE Sign oF THE Suir. By Andrew 
Lang. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER PART, NOW READY, 
CONTAINS -— 


REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


y 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
With Facsimile Letter written by GEORGE ELIOT. 


PRACUE. B} 


With Illustrations in Tint. 


CATHODE RAYS. By JOSEPH J. THOMSON, 





Illustrated. F.R.S., of Cambridge University, 
THE NEW GERMAN NAVY. By H. W. WILSON. 
Illustrated. Author of “ Ironclads in Action.” 


Also Contributions by :— 
T. B. ALDRICH, ELIZABETH G. JORDAN, 

MARY E. WILKINS, ELIZABETH ROBINS, 

W. D. HOWELLS, C. B. FERNALD, 

Prof. WOODROW WILSON, &e., &c. 


Fully Illustrated. 


Nore.—It is important that copies should be secured as soon as 
possible. as the last (August) part was sold out a few days 
after publication. 


ONE SHILLING. 
On Sale everywhere, or 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London. 








Crown 4io, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


Now Edition. Reset from new Type. New Binding Design by 
A. SCOTT RANKIN and new Photogravure Frontis- 
piece after PERCY ROBERTSON. 


With 46 Illustrations Printed on Plate Paper, and 2 Maps of The 


THE PILGRIMS’ Wavy 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


“A really good book ; well written and well illustrated......Readers will find 
in the author a guide well acquainted with the literary and historiczl associa- 
tions of her theme.”’—Spectator. 

“A new edition, excellently printed aud charmingly bound, of that vividly 
rritten and beautifully illustrated book, ‘The Pilgrims’ Way,’ kas just been 
published. Itis certainly one of the best issues so far put forth, the paper and 
type being particularly good.”—World. 





Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s, net. 
With 58 Full-Page Illustrations Printed on Plate Paper. 


THE HIGHLAND TAY 


From Tyndrum to Dunkeld. 
Illustrated by the Drawings of A. SCOTT RANKIN. 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. 
“A noble volume...... This is the book of the Tay, final and adequate......Mr, 
Fankin's pictures are charming.” —Academy. 
“Well illustrated, ra sap d written, this book will be welcome to all who 
have felt that on the banks of the Tay the glamour of a romantic history cau 
cuhance even the beauty of vature.”—Standard. 





Crown Sve, cloth, Ss. 6d. 


ENTREES A COLLECTION OF RECIPES, IN- 
e 


CLUDING SELECTION SU!ITABLE 
FOR JEWISH COOKERY. 
By Miss Cc. L. HOWLAND, 
Diplomée of the National School of Cookery, and with practical experience in the 
Cuisine of one of the best London Clubs, 








london: H. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd. 13 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND ADDRESSES BY THE LATE 
BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
LESSONS FROM WORK. By the 


sg aha Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 
vo, 6s. 





CHEAPER RE-ISSUE NOW READY. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Tuomas 


livexEs. Crown 8ve, 3s. 6d. 
EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOL. 


MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures 


Delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers 
on ‘‘ The Progress of Greece” and * Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. 
Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES.—NEW VOL. ; 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. By A. H. J. 
GREENIDGE, M.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Both logical in arrangement and lucid in exposition. And 
its subject is most wisely chosen, because it is the public life of the Romans 
which has been an example to all time.” 


THE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL TO 
SEVEN CHURCHES AND THREE FRIENDS. Translated by ArTHUR 
S. Way, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. 


late TaHomas Preston, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. Third Edition. 
Professor Cuarves J. Joty, M.A. 8vo, 15s. net. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBERS READY on TUESDAY, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls, Contents ror SEPTEMBER. 
Princess Pucs. By the Author of | Tor Lanp or Tue Poppy. 
‘“The Enchanter.” Chaps. 15-18. Levett-Yeats. II, 


iene. amen “ TIONS. 
T ee TENEGRIN JUBILEE. By W. | Private Prrcuer. 
sMLiuer. 


THE Party System. ByB. N.Langdon- 
Down THE DANUBE IN A CANADIAN Davies. 
Cayor. By Algernon Blackwood. } Apwrrat Bensow. By W. J. Fletcher. 
Part I. Our TitLe-DEEDS In SouTH AFRIeA, 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. Leading Contents: 
THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. By V. HUSSEY WALSH (Private Secretary 


to the Postmaster-General). 

OUR FUTURE ARMY HORSE SUPPLY. By THOMAS DYKES. 

BRITAIN’S TRADE WITH CHINA. By H. KOPSCH (late Commissioner and 
Statistical Secretary of Imperial Chinese Maritome Customs). 

THE STATE AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By the MOST REV. THE 
BISHOP OF CALCUT!A AND METROPOLITAN OF INDIA AND 
CEYLON, D.D. 

THE LOYALIST OF SOUTH AFRICA. By C. DE THIERRY. 
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By G. A. 
Its SvuPersti- 











THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Ilusirated, Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-iree, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 
The First Instalment of a New Story 
By Bret Harte, 

Entitled “ Trent’s Trust.” 

EDMUND BURKE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Wooprow 
WILSON. 


MID-AIR DINING CLUBS. By CieveLranp Morrett. Drawings by Otro 
H, Lacurr. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated, Pricels. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 
THE OBSERVING SPORTSMAN. Witmor Townsenb. 
CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING.—IX. The Dynamite Worker. By 
CLEVetAND Morrer?. Lliustrated by GEORGE VARIAN. 
A BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. Seriai. By Harrier T. Comstocs. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young, 











JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Ss. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 14s. net. 
Contents.—THE Repcsiic or San Marryo. By William Miller.—Tue Ristnes 
IN THE EnGiisH Monastic Towns 1n 1327. By Norman M. Trenholme.—Tur 
Frence Haxiurt; Marc Lescarsot or Vervixs. By H. P. Biggar.—Tur 
Transition FROM Dutcu To Eneiisu RuLe 1n New York. By Albert E. 
MeHinley. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir WALTER Brsant, A Author of “The Orange Gin? 














_&c. With 12 llustrations by G. Demain-Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Ready, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. By Max O’Rett, Author of * John Bull 
-- and his Island,’ &e. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. r Ready, 
DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Curistiz Monray, Author of “The Chur Church 
of Humanity,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [In the press, 
THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, and “ Dedicated to all who Love,” 
Crown vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Zn the press, 
THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suez, Author of “The Lord of the Sea,” &, 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly, 
JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Linosay. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. [Shortly 
THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By Berrrau Mrrrorp, Auth: 
of * The Gun-runner,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Zn the press, 
THE CANKERWORM: being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. By Gzorce Manviup 
FENN, Author of “ The New Mistress,” &c. Crown vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [In the press, 
THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: a Tale of South Devon. By Berraa Tuomas 
Author of “In a Cathedrai City,” &. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shorily. 
A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harotp Briyptoss, Author of “ Ainslie’s Ju- Ti ° 
Crown Svo, cloth. gilt top, 6s. [In the press, 
THREE MEN OF MARK. By Saran Tytrss,. Author of A Young Dragon,” &¢, 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [In preparation, 
A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Fiorence Warpey, Author of “Joan, the Curate,” &¢, 
Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Ox October 3rd, 
MAX THORNTON, By Ernest Graxvitie. With 8 Illustrations by J. S. Crompton, R.I. 
A NEW EDITION. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. [Zmmediately, 
New Three~and~-Sixpenny Editions in the Press. 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. ByL. T. Mrape. _ {| HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. MoLesworta. 

A op ae re " | a ‘AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” By Mrs. Camppeny 
E tA : y Sir WALTER BESANT. 

TAB ROMEOR om ROBERT Bodh ivax. ‘ MRS. “DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Aan Sr. AuBYN. 

THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. By Henrccsrt | Dawe hy eg ge By R. NEILSON STEPHENS. With 6 Illus 
Compton. rations by 

OKER. .With 6 sbyS Be FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. By JAMES Payn. : 

TERENCE. By B. M. CRoKER ith 6 Illustrations by Sidney | PAUL FERROLL, By Mr. patted Pie ie 

NELL “HAFFENDEN. By TiGHE Hopkins. With 8 Illustrations | WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By Mrs. re, 
by Charles Gregory. | CLIVE. [Rea 





A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By Georce R. Smuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly, 
THE JOY Of LIFE. By Emit Zona. Edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest A, 








VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [In the press, 
A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Mary Srvarr Boyp. With 52 Illustra: 
’ tions by A. 8S. Boyd. Feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. [ Preparing. 





Post Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; leather, giit edges, with marker, 3s. net per volume. 


THE. ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. Pocket Volumes. Handsomely printed upon very thin paper. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuarres Reape. [ Ready, 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuarues Reape. [ Immediately. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By R. L. Stevenson. frnmediately 








THE CLOISTER AND THE H&ARTH. By Cuarurs Reape. A New Eprmoy, 


set in a specially handsome type, and Illustrated by 12 Photogravures and 10! ) Half-tone Illustrations by Matt. B. Hewerdine. Small 








4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. Gd. net. [ Zn preparation. 
IN MEMORIAM: Verses for Every Day in the Year. Selected and Arranged by Lvcr 

RIDLEY. Small 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. net ; ‘leather, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. net. [ In the press. 
SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Warrsr Besant. With an Etching by F.S. Walker, and 110 

Illustrations. A CHEAPER EDITION. Demy &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Zinmedia tely. 


Sir WALTER BESANT’S other ‘‘ London” Books are as follows :— 
LONDON. With 125 Ilustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, R.E., and 130 
Illustrations. LIBRARY EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 18s. ; pePuLAR EDITION, demy Svo, mg 7s. 6d. 


EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F, S. Walker, and 55 Illustrations by 


Phil May. L. Ravén Hill. and Josenh Pennell. -Demy $vo. cloth, cilt ton, 18s. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: a Life Study in - Criticism. By H. Bgwiyss 


BAILDON. SECOND EDITION. Revised, and with a New Preface. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. Two 


vols. crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, with Portrait in each volume, 12s. [ October. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


London: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; aud Published by Joun Barer for the‘ Spectator” (Limited) 
at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Sav Oy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August 24th, 190i. 
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